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Curriculum Issues in Focus 


CONFLICTING EDUCATIONAL OPINION is reflected in the varying current 
practices in our schools. A recent evaluation of experimental curricula which took 
this writer into many classrooms brought the more significant issues to sharp 
focus. 

The issue of teacher domination versus pupil planning is implicit in the prac- 
tices of some of the ablest teachers. Our observations lead us to the considered 
view that young people can have more self direction without sacrificing the 
standards of performance now attained by strictly teacher-directed classes. 

Some teachers wonder whether emphasis upon good living will attain aca- 
demic respectability. The dissipation of such doubts as well as the resolution of 
some basic issues is dependent upon long-range experimentation. Only the skill 
that comes from faith and perseverance will convince the adventurous teacher 
that boys and girls can have both good living and good scholarship. 

Each school determines its own program of balanced living. The average 
school overemphasizes the isolated learning of the basic skills and neglects the 
creative and expressive arts. Moreover, the greatest gap in the school life of boys 
and girls is the neglect of current social living. In consequence, a number of 
enterprising schools devote a continuing block of time in every grade to the 
common problems of individual and community living which, on the secondary 
level, is usually called the core. However, very few of these schools have de- 
termined a framework to guide the teacher and pupils in the selection of learning 
units. In fact no single pattern for determining the scope of the core has emerged. 
Whether core units should be chosen by the pupils or by the teacher is an issue 
upon which opinion remains about evenly divided. 

In most of the large and in many of the small school systems the elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools plan their programs independently. A minority 
of school organizations take the position that the ‘continuing school life of the 
learner should be unified under common leadership, common point of view, and 
a coherent curriculum. In these situations, the working group plans a continuous 
sequence of learning experiences from the first to the twelfth grade. 

Life in a democracy demands certain ways of learning together, working 
together and living together. This basic challenge has stimulated the discerning 
teacher to create a social environment which enables the young to share in making 
decisions and to assume the obligations of potential members of a free society. 

In those classes in which our heritage of freedom is taken seriously, contro- 
versial questions are boldly faced and fearlessly discussed. ‘The young people are 
cultivating a respect for the opinions of others even when they differ sharply 
and furthermore, they are slowly mastering the rudiments of objective thinking. 

In our way of living people frequently gather in groups to talk things over. 
They need to be able to find common areas of agreement and to accept the reason- 
able judgment of the group. Boys and girls are coming together more frequently 
in small groups to pool their experiences, their information and their opinions. 

The needs of life are not met by a continuance of things as they are. Man is 
inventive. The modern youth is confronted by new discoveries and constantly 
changing conditions. In consequence, the good school takes the position that the 
learner needs to cultivate the will to play a more active role in attaining higher 
levels of living not only for himself but also for his neighbors. 

This sampling of educational opinion in these critical times should whet the 
reader’s appetite for the discussions which follow.—Henry Harap, associate direc- 
tor, Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; and member, ASCD Publication Committee. 
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HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


What are the curriculum issues most in need of solution in today’s 


schools? Some of these are delineated by Hollis L. Caswell, dean, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


THE CURRICULUM WORKER in 
American schools and colleges encoun- 
ters many complex and difficult issues. 
This situation results from the opera- 
tion of several factors which it is im- 
portant to recognize and understand. 

Highly significant is the fact that 
conflicts in philosophical, sociological, 
and psychological theories, when ap- 
plied to education, take on_ practical 
significance in relation to the curri- 
culum. Ideas about the purposes of 
education, the nature of learning and 
of the learner, the the 
school in the community must be in- 


and role of 
terpreted into courses of action by 
those who develop the curriculum. 
Where differences in these basic theories 
exist, curriculum issues arise; and the 
sharper the differences, the more critical 
the issues become. Ours being a time 
when many such differences exist, the 
curriculum worker is beset by prob- 
lems. 

Another contributory factor is the 
ever-increasing burden of responsibility 
placed upon the schools. Year after 


year needs of the young, once met 
largely by the home and other com- 
munity agencies, have pressed more 


heavily upon the schools, Excessive ac- 
cident rates on the highway call for 
driver training by the school, rising 
divorce rates call for education in sex 
and family relations, a rising tide of 
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emotional instability calls for personal 
guidance and counselling—these are 
but samples of the social needs that 
press for attention by the school. While 
these are important and schools must 
consider them, they present difficult 
issues to the curriculum worker who is 
already dealing with a greatly over- 
crowded program. 


Various IssuES CALL FOR SOLUTION 


The American educational system is 
a tremendous social experiment. Our 
country is attempting to do what no 
other nation has done on anything like 
so comprehensive a scale,—provide ex- 
tended educational opportunities ad- 
justed to the needs and capacities of 
all the children of all our people. While 
this goal has been achieved only in 
part, we have been moving steadily to- 
ward it for more than a century. In 
the effort to provide such educational 
opportunities our schools have pursued 
a largely unexplored course. In this 
respect probably more than in any 
other have we departed from the tradi- 
tion of .Western Europe upon which 
our culture rests. In this departure 
many issues have had to be faced in 
curriculum development, and there are 
those that still call for solution. 

It is factors such as these that cause 
the curriculum worker to be faced con- 
stantly with issues that present dilem- 
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mas in which either horn is equally 
uninviting. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
suggest briefly some of the issues that 
seem to the writer to hold special 
significance in curriculum development 
at the present time. Space of necessity 
limits the number of issues that may 
be considered and permits sketching 
only the most salient points of those 


treated. 


How Shall the Values That Guide De- 
velopment of the Curriculum Be Deter- 
mined? 

The first problem area presented is 
extremely broad in scope but involves 
issues of most critical significance. The 
setting is provided by a world domi- 
nated by a struggle over competing 
value systems. Ideals developed through 
centuries of evolution in western cul- 
ture and widely accepted by western 
nations within a decade have been 
violently challenged by Fascism and 
Communism. The defeat of Fascism, 
rather than eliminating this challenge, 
intensified it by weakening western na- 
tions and providing a setting in which 
Communism could expand at an un- 
precedented rate. This situation alone 
would make the determination § of 
values one of the critical issues in de- 
veloping an educational program. 

But there is the further fact that 
within our own culture there are sub- 
stantial conflicts over values. Accusa- 
tions that schools are socialistic, efforts 
of various lay groups to censor instruc- 
tional materials, and the requirement 
of teacher oaths are impacts on the 
schools from these conflicts. Various 
individuals and groups want to be sure 


the the school is 


that values which 
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fostering are consistent with their be- 
liefs. 
It is 
be concerned with values. Growth of 
pupils must be in some direction, for 
unless there are goals in mind, one type 
of learning is quite as desirable as an- 
other. Broadly, it can be said that the 
dominant ideals of the society in which 
the school functions determine the 
values that serve as a directive force 
in education. In our society, an institu- 
tion would not be maintained at pub- 


obvious that education must 


lic expense, nor would it be counte- 
nanced within the law, to teach chil- 
dren to become pickpockets. Such ac- 
tivity, although carried on by a few 
individuals, is not approved by our 
social ideals. 

But unfortunately the problem of 
determining the values that shall and 
do operate in curriculum development 
is complicated by many questions that 
cannot be disposed of in the easy way 
that be decided that children 
should not be educated to become 
pickpockets. That our culture is in a 
period of rapid change is well known 
to all students of society. This process 
of change affects social values most 
drastically,—both in interpretation and 
individuals and 


it can 


application. Some 
groups cling to older conceptions, while 
others believe that changed conditions 
require new interpretations. The re- 
sult, as mentioned before, is that sub- 
stantial areas of conflict develop. ‘This 
presents a major problem for the cur- 
riculum worker, for he must make 
choices. He may elect to avoid the con- 
flict areas, in which case he is accept- 
ing the concept that the school should 
take no part in the critically important 
process of value clarification and _ re- 
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formulation. Or he may take the posi- 
that the should make a 
value interpretation, which means tak- 


tion school 
ing sides, and results in opposition by 
certain groups in the community to 
the type of curriculum developed. 

The problem is further complicated 
by major differences in the values ac- 
cepted by sub-groups within our society. 
Studies such as those by Warner, Havig- 
hurst, and Hollingshead show how do- 
minant middle-class values commonly 
accepted by teachers come into sub- 
stantial conflict with those held by chil- 
dren and parents from other classes, 
creating problems of greatest difficulty 
both for pupils and teachers. How 
these conflicting values should affect 
the curriculum is a matter as yet not 
generally accorded attention by cur- 
riculum workers. 

The matter of determining the values 
which should guide the curriculum is 
still further complicated by the close 
relationship of values and religious be- 
liefs. ‘The contention of many religious 
leaders that a system of values must 
inevitably rest on religion raises the 
difficult problem of how secular schools 
may determine values to guide develop- 
ment of the curriculum without en- 
croaching on freedom of the individual 
to decide for himself his religious be- 
lief—one of the basic guarantees made 
by our Constitution. 

Recognizing with any degree of clar- 
ity the way in which values operate in 
a curriculum is a matter of real diffi- 
culty, Devising a procedure of curricu- 
lum development that puts into opera- 
tion effectively a reasoned and accepted 
point of view concerning values is even 
more complicated. The values held by 
individual teachers, by the administra- 
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tor, by pupils and parents, by groups 
within the community, and by the 
community at large all exert an in- 
fluence. Values operating below the 
level of conscious acceptance—often 
built in childhood by experiences long 
since forgotten—through the actions 
of teachers may influence the direction 
the curriculum takes quite as much as 
those that are consciously accepted on 
a reasoned basis. 

Consequently, whether considered in 
terms of the great world conflict in 
which we are now engaged, or in terms 
of the dominant characteristics of our 
own culture, or in terms of developing 
an intelligent, reasoned basis of action 
for the individual teacher, the de- 
termination of values to guide the de- 
velopment of the curriculum is of major 
importance. A group of the most dil- 
ficult and significant issues in educa- 
tion are to be found in this problem 
area. Education and Morals, a recent 
book by John L. Childs, defines many 
of the issues involved and presents one 
approach to their resolution. Study of 
this source will open up the problem 
for the curriculum worker in excellent 
fashion. It is probably fair to say that 
as yet the large group of curriculum 
workers have not clearly defined the 
issues related to values that curriculum 
development involves, and that pro- 
cedures commonly employed in curricu- 
lum programs deal in a relatively super- 
ficial way with the determination of 
values. 

How Shall the Curriculum Be Related 


to the Problems and Conditions of 
American Life? 


The second problem area takes its 
setting in the period following the great 
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economic crash of 1929, when deep con- 
cern was expressed both by laymen 
and educators that the school curricu- 
lum be related much more directly 
than it had been to the problems our 
society faced. It was emphasized that 
education should make a direct con- 
tribution to the solution of persistent 
social problems such as unemployment, 
use of leisure time, conservation, hous- 
ing, and health. During the recent war 
it was obvious that the nation expected 
the school to gear its program to exist- 
ing conditions so that direct contribu- 
tions were made to the war effort. This 
experience during two periods of na- 
tional emergency brought into clear 
focus a concept that had been taking 
form gradually for many years, which 
was that the kind of education afforded 
by a school system should be determined 
to a considerable extent by the needs 
and conditions of the society that main- 
tains the school. This concept has be- 
come a widely accepted guide for de- 
veloping the curriculum of American 
public schools. 

Currently, however, there are in- 
dications of major difficulties in apply- 
ing this concept to curriculum develop- 
ment, as well as evidence of an inclina- 
tion on the part of some people to 
question its soundness. 

Efforts to relate the curriculum to 
social problems and conditions have 
taken a variety of forms. There have 
been numerous attempts to organize 
the curriculum so as to deal directly 
with social problems. As a result em- 
phasis has been given to the shortages 
and weak points in our social structure 
and processes. Bad housing, racial dis- 
crimination, and like matters have re- 
ceived increased attention. Some text- 
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book writers not only have incorporated 
this emphasis into their books, but have 
proposed particular solutions to prob- 
lems. Certain students of the curriculum 
have gone still further, holding that it 
is essential that the curriculum worker 
project his conception of the ideal so- 
ciety and organize the curriculum so 
as to contribute directly to its realiza- 
tion. 

Since the war it has become increas- 
ingly evident that relating the curricu- 
lum to social problems and conditions 
involves controversial issues of great 
difficulty and importance. Strong ob- 
jections have been raised by individuals 
and organizations throughout the na- 
tion to emphasis on points of weakness 
in our society. Attacks on Building 
America and like materials are indica- 
tive of an unwillingness on the part of 
some people to have anything taught 
that can be interpreted as suggesting 
a need for change in our existing eco- 
nomic and social arrangements. Attacks 
on textbooks and teachers as being so- 
cialistic often reflect a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of laymen in the in- 
terpretation teachers make of social 
problems and conditions. 

Following the depression of 1929 
there was a substantial movement in 
the direction of organizing the cur- 
riculum with direct reference to the 
functioning of society. Plans of scope 
and sequence based on areas of living, 
social functions, and social processes 
were designed to make the curriculum 
relate directly to problems and condi- 
tions of social life. While this move- 
ment no doubt has exerted a significant 
influence on curriculum planning, the 
fact is that this direct approach has 
largely disappeared, even though state- 
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ments of curriculum principles continue 
to assert the importance of social needs 
and conditions as guides in curriculum 
planning. 

The present situation therefore is one 
in which the relationship of the school 
curriculum to the problems and con- 
ditions of our society presents issues of 
vital significance, These issues are in- 
tensified because of the numerous con- 
flicts in our culture at this time. ‘Trends 
toward greater governmental centraliza- 
tion and control, while having sufficient 
public support to be put into effect, 
are bitterly opposed by substantial 
groups in the population; a world out- 
look which would subordinate national 
interests is viewed as essential by some 
and by others as a betrayal of our 
country; moves toward greater equality 
among races, while welcomed by many, 
are considered a grave threat by others. 
Numerous conflicts of this type perme- 
ate our life at the present time. How 
should the be related to 
such social problems and conditions? 
What should be the guidelines in draft- 
ing an educational program suited to 
such a situation? Should a direct rela- 
tionship be sought through curriculum 
planning? Such are the issues in this 
problem area. This area is opened up 
especially well in a recent book by 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores, entitled, 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 


curriculum 


How Shall the Curriculum Be Planned? 


The third problem area, planning 
the curriculum, has two facets: one, 
determining the part various individ- 
uals shall play in planning; the other, 
deciding how the various elements en- 
tering into the curriculum, such as the 
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characteristics of the learner, subjects, 
and social ideals, problems and condi- 
tions shall operate in planning. Both 
of these points have been long-time 
matters of disagreement in curriculum 
development. ‘They continue to be of 
great importance and merit most care- 
ful continued study and research. 
The first of these points came to at- 
tention early in the curriculum move- 
ment because of questions concerning 
the respective roles of the expert and 
the teacher in curriculum 
planning. More recently increasing at- 
tention has been given to the part the 
pupil himself should have in planning, 
and to the role laymen should play. 
Some curriculum workers would place 
almost complete responsibility for all 
phases of curriculum planning on the 
pupils in a given group and _ their 
teacher; others would give a_ school 
staff major responsibility for planning 
the general framework of the curricu- 
lum and the individual teacher full 
authority over detailed planning within 
the broad guidelines provided by the 
staff; others would follow still different 
procedures, giving varying degrees of 
emphasis to the participation of ex- 
perts, system-wide committees, and lay- 
men, as well as of pupils and teachers. 
The second of these points has been 
one of the most persistent areas of disa- 
greement in the curriculum field. The 
point has usually been raised by ques- 
tioning the appropriateness of subjects 
as the basis of organizing the curricu- 
lum. The subject framework has been 
attacked again and again. Two other 
bases of organization have been sug- 
gested as alteynatives: children’s in- 
terests and needs, and some type of 
social analysis such as areas of living 


classroom 
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or social functions. In spite of con- 
tinued dissatisfaction with a curriculum 
organized around subjects, this con 
tinues to be the dominant pattern. At 
the same time experimentation con- 
tinues with other approaches to or- 
ganization, the core program possibly 
being the major variation given wide 
trial at the present time. 

Certain major changes in the cur- 
riculum considered important by some 
leaders cannot be achieved without 
modification of the basis of organiza- 
tion. Yet, extreme difficulties have been 
encountered with every effort at such 
modification. Featherstone, in his re- 
cent book, A Functional Curriculum, 
contends that the conception of sub- 
jects held by many curriculum workers 
is inadequate. He presents a thoughtful 
analysis which indicates a level of ex- 
amination that would be highly desira- 
ble of all the various factors entering 
into curriculum planning. 

It seems clear that better resolution 
of the issues involved could be achieved 
if understandings could be deepened 
of factors such as the nature and func- 
tion of subjects, the significance of de- 
velopmental facts about children and 
youth for curriculum planning, and the 
relationship of social ideals, problems 
and conditions to the educative process. 
The definition and discussion of such 
matters should lead toward clarification 
of the basic issues in curriculum plan 
ning, and should also suggest practices 
holding promise for developing an im- 
proved curriculum. 


Has Emphasis on Process Resulted in 
Too Little Attention to Objectives? 
The next problem to be discussed is 


of more immediate origin as related 
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to curriculum work than the previous 
ones. For the past lew years a matter 
of major concern has been the “process” 
whereby the curriculum is developed. 
This has been stimulated by a number 
of factors. One no doubt has been the 
conviction that earlier efforts at cur- 
riculum improvement often failed, or 
at least fell short of the goals set, be- 
cause of the means through which 
change was sought. Decisions by indi- 
viduals in positions of authority or by 
small groups on matters affecting the 
total teaching staff doubt 
limited both the and the 


ability of the larger group to make 


without 
inclination 


the desired changes. 

Emphasis on the “process” has been 
furthered interest in 
group dynamics. Group processes have 
than 


by widespread 


been studied with care 


ever before and some important in- 


greater 


sights have been achieved. New tech- 
niques of group organization and pro- 


cedure have been devised which are 
being incorporated into curriculum 
work. 


The result of these and other influ- 
ences has been substantial emphasis in 
curriculum development upon “pro- 
cess.” This emphasis has related both 
to the means employed in curriculum 
programs to improve the curriculum, 
and the way teachers work with pupils 
as the curriculum emerges in the class- 
room. 

In fact, the emphasis has been so 
great as to raise the issue of whethe 
appropriate attention is being given to 
what should be Not infre. 
quently the impression is gained that 
the 


achieved. 


the “process” is whole show. So 
much attention is sometimes given to 


organizing groups, to using recorders 
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and observers, to ‘buzz’ sessions, to 
measuring group participation, to cre- 
ating a good group atmosphere, and 
the like, that too little thought is de- 
voted to determining what the pro- 
cedure is all for. Also, one finds that in 
working with pupils the position has 
sometimes been taken that it makes lit- 
tle difference what they study, so long 
as the “process” employed is a sound 
one. 

It seems clear to the writer that in 
the past entirely too little attention has 
been given to the way in which things 
have been done and to the inevitable 
influence of procedure on outcome. 
Consequently, increased concern with 
“process” marks a desirable step for- 
ward in curriculum work. But also it 
seems quite possible that at the present 
time, in some instances at least, an im- 
balance has been created in the other 
direction, and that altogether too little 
attention is being given to the objec- 
tives and toward which educa- 
tion should be directed. The inevitable 
“all dressed 


goals 


result is a feeling of being 
up and no place to go.’”” Workshops, 
while generally a valuable means of 
infre- 


curriculum not 


quently display this weakness. ‘The mo- 


improvement, 


tivating force of purpose or goal is ex- 
ceedingly important and when unduly 
minimized results in much ado about 
nothing. 
At root, 
of ends and 
critical problems in a democracy. It is 
probable that better understanding of 


recurrent issue 


the 


the 
one of 


this is 


means, most 


the more fundamental aspects of this 
broader problem would assist the edu- 
cational worker to achieve a proper 
emphasis in curriculum procedures on 


goals to be achieved. 
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How Can the High Level of Achieve- 
ment and Leadership Needed by a 
Society as Complex as Ours Be De- 
veloped Democratically? 


A problem of increasing importance 
is frequently pointed out by European 
visitors to our country. Compared with 
European schools they hold that we 
submerge the gifted pupil, with the 
result that our students are far behind 
their European age mates by the close 
of secondary education. There is un- 
doubtedly something to be said for this 
point of view. Our schools represent 
an achievement of inestimable impor- 
tance in providing education for the 
large mass of children and youth, but 
in devising a curriculum to serve this 
end the child with exceptional capaci- 
ties and promise has probably suffered. 
For the most part it has been assumed 
that such individuals will find thei 
way to the top. Many unquestionably 
do so, but two unfortunate facts in the 
situation must be recognized. First, 
there is a large number of highly gifted 
and able people who do not find their 
way into work commensurate with 
their ability under ‘this hit-and-miss 
plan; second, those who do find their 
way to the top are not as well prepared 
as they might have been had their 
potentialities been recognized while in 
school and an enriched curriculum 
provided for them. 

In our schools we have been greatly 
concerned with maintaining and foster- 
ing democratic attitudes and social mo- 
bility. “The distinctions, for example, 
present in the English educational sys- 
tem probably would be quite unaccept- 
able to most of our young people, 
even though the English schools do an 
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unusual job of discovering talented 
individuals and providing them ap- 
propriate opportunities. It is consistent 
with our tradition and social ideals to 
avoid a type of curriculum that “marks” 
the leaders and prepares them for their 
role. And yet it seems clear that the 
needs of our country during the years 
ahead, when we must assume ever 
heavier burdens of world leadership, re- 
quire a great group of talented and 
exceptionally well prepared men and 
women in all walks of life such as we 
have never had before. In view of this 
situation curriculum workers should 
face the issue of how to design a cur- 
riculum to prepare such a, group and 
at the same time preserve our democra- 


tic traditions. 


IssuES OF A More LIMITED NATURE 


In addition to broad issues of the 
foregoing types there are other more 
limited, but by no means unimportant, 
issues with which the’ curriculum 
worker must deal. 

In particular, within the area of pro- 
cedures for improving the curriculum 
are many important problems. For ex- 
ample, opinions ‘differ greatly on the 
usefulness of written materials—courses 
of study and other curriculum bulle- 
tins—in making curriculum change. 
Very little objective evidence is availa- 


ble on this matter. Yet thousands of 


hours of time and substantial funds are 
spent each year in preparing such ma- 
terials. In every curriculum program 
issues regarding the preparation and 
use of such materials must be faced. It 
is highly desirable that a more ade- 
quate basis be developed for resolving 
issues of this type. 


In Conclusion 


The large number 
issues in the curriculum field may be- 
come a source of discouragement to 
curriculum workers. However, it should 
be held in mind that powerful forces, 
the control of the 


of unresolved 


wholly beyond 
school, have operated to create this 
situation. As mentioned earlier, the 
curriculum is the point in education 
at which theoretical differences regard- 
ing purposes, the nature of learning, 
and the role of education become opera- 
tional. So long as there are substantial 
differences of viewpoint in our culture 
regarding these matters, the curriculum 
worker must deal with controversial 
issues. There seems little prospect in 
the foreseeable future that our society 
will be_ free such differences. 
Consequently, the curriculum worker 
should expect that much of his work 
will involve the resolution of differ- 
ences of opinion and development of 
practices suitable to situations where 
differences exist. 
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Squaring the Curriculum wrth 


Social Reatlartres 


B. OTHANEL SMITH 


Today’s changing social conditions make it necessary for school people 


to place new emphasis upon a content that bears most directly upon 


questions of social direction and individual and social morality. B. 
Othanel Smith is professor of education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


THE PROPOSITION that the cur- 
riculum at any time is determined by 


the nature of society is self-evident. Of 


course, this statement fails to include 
temporal dimension. A society at any 
given moment always consists largely 
of cultural deposits from prior periods. 
Hence the curriculum may, and usually 
does, reflect the earlier phases of society 
more than its present status and ten- 
dencies. It is for this reason that the 
curriculum is continually in need of 
study and reconditioning. Otherwise it 
tends to become obsolete. A significant 
task in this connection is that of ascer- 
taining the curriculum changes needed 
to bring the instructional program into 
line with sociological facts and theories. 
It is the purpose of this article to in- 
dicate briefly a few of the more im- 
portant of these changes. 


SOCIAL SPECIALIZATION AND 
CURRICULUM CHANGES 


The fact that society is becoming 
more and more specialized is of far- 
reaching importance. Labor is now so 
highly differentiated that one finds only 
a few activities carried on entirely by 
a single individual. Everyone is engaged 
in some sort of enterprise for which he 
is responsible only in part. The phy- 
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sician in the hospital, the teacher in the 
school, the worker in the factory, and 
the executive in the office are all alike 
in this respect. How well anyone is 
able to perform his duties depends in 
part upon how well other individuals 
in the same enterprise have done their 
job. Moreover, what is done in one 
enterprise affects the work in others. 

It is clear from this brief analysis 
that the counterpart of specialization 
is interdependence. To engage in spe- 
cialized activities is not only to pursue 
a narrow and isolated course of action, 
but also to depend upon other indi- 
viduals for some things and to supply 
them in ways that they cannot provide 
for themselves. Each one is thus caught 
up in a web of social relations over 
which he has little control and from 
which he cannot escape. 

The specialization of society has 
three consequences which bear upon 
curriculum development, and for that 
matter, the entire school. It separates 
the individual from the consequences 
of his acts and thus blinds him to the 
effects of his decisions; it places each 
individual in a restricted social posi- 
tion and thus limits his perspectives 
and interests; it makes thinking along 
a single line, such as thinking about a 
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political problem in purely political How then can his conduct be intelli- 


terms rather than in its relations to 
economic, educational, and psychologi- 
cal matters, obsolete. ‘The meaning ol 
these consequences is fundamental to 
any adequate consideration of curricu- 
lum changes in both the general and 


special aspects of education. 


Consequences of Actions Are Often 
Remote 


In the first place, the fact that the 
consequences of actions are often not 
directly available means that greater 
emphasis should be placed upon mas- 
tery of concepts and theories than has 
been given to these in the past. ‘This 
will become clear when it is seen that 
in a highly differentiated society the 
actions of individuals and social groups 
have consequences remote in time and 
space. In simple community life where 
everybody does everything and people 
live in intimate association, each indi- 
vidual can see the effects of his con- 
duct with his own eyes. He can see 
evidence in the behavior of others of 
the pain or the joy, the suffering or the 
happiness wrought by his own conduct. 
He can therefore mold his actions from 
moment to moment by the perception 
of their effects upon others. But in the 
specialized society of today the results 
of the actions of individuals, and more 
typically, groups, may not be apparent 
until months or even years later, and 
then at very remote places. This is be- 
cause of the fact that specialization, 
and the interdependence bred by it, 
connects all aspects of society in one 
loosely knit web. 

Now, if one cannot directly observe 
the consequences of his behavior, he 
will not know exactly what he has done. 
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gent in the sense of acting in terms of 
consequences? ‘The only way in which 
this can be accomplished is through 
knowledge of the connections which 
various economic, political, and social 
events have within the social system. 
And this knowledge is of course theo- 
retical since it consists of concepts and 
their logical relations. Such knowledge, 
where it exists at all, is to be found in 
the various social and_ psychological 
disciplines. Whether it is studied in 
subjects or in connection with social 
issues, or in some other way, is not 
relevant to this discussion. Regardless 
of how it is studied, such knowledge 
is essential to the existence of a free 
society in its complex period of develop- 
ment. For such a society can operate 
members act intelligently, 
knowledge. No 
untested 


only if its 


and that requires 


amount of unexamined and 
experience, personal or otherwise, can 
make up for ignorance of the connec- 


tions among social factors and events. 
Social Position Affects Perception 


In the second place, specialization 
calls for more thorough consideration 
of the effects of social position upon 
the things and 
valued. Specialization places each one 


way are perceived 
in a position that limits his view of all 
the social processes to those directly 
related to the social position he occu- 
pies. Consequently, the teacher tends to 
view the world from the standpoint of 
the teacher’s position, the farmer from 
the standpoint of the the 
businessman from the standpoint of 


farmer’s, 


the businessman’s, and the laborer from 
the standpoint of the laborer’s. And so 
it goes. In a society that calls for un- 
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derstanding and cooperation, the social 
structure tends to build individuals 
with narrow outlooks and interests. 

Yet the schools are committed to the 
task of developing mutual understand- 
ing, broad human interests, and co- 
operation and sharing in activities. On 
the side of the school are the fact of 
social interdependence and the capacity 
of individuals to take in their imagina- 
tion the role of others, to see social 
events through the eyes of others. With 
these factors in its favor, the school 
can and must find ways by which in- 
dividuals can become more adept at 
entering the perspectives of others, es- 
pecially those with whom they most 
strongly disagree, and at using a multi- 
plicity of outlooks in making policies, 
programs of action, and decisions. 

In the third place, since it is no 
longer possible to separate thought and 
action in one sphere from that in an- 
other, it is necessary to emphasize cor- 
relational thinking. For example, when 
an economic problem is dealt with, it 
will have to be seen in its relation to 
political and social forces and events. 
Since economic policies and decisions 
aifect other aspects of the social system, 
these must be taken into account if 
economic thought and action are to be 
intelligent. The same thing can_ be 
said about thought and action in any 
other sphere. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE SOCIAL 
"TECHNIQUES 


Lhe specialized and interdependent 
character of society has made man in- 
creasingly dependent upon his fellow 
man. This means that in the sphere of 
social action, no matter how small an 
operation the action calls for, what 
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anyone can do depends in large degree 
upon what other persons will permit. 
‘This fact is indicated by the extent to 
which our society is organized into all 
sorts of groups, committees, and con- 
ferences. Perhaps no people were ever 
so highly organized, in free associations 
to be sure, as the people in the United 
States. These social facts indicate the 
need for appropriate social techniques 
by which groups of individuals can 
share freely with one another in the 
process of arriving at common policies, 
programs, and decisions. Many of our 
techniques of working together have 
been brought over from simpler phases 
of social development in which preoc- 
cupation with physical and _ biological 
things was to be found on every hand. 
The effects of working in social groups 
with thing-techniques and attitudes are 
well known. Everyone who has worked 
in committees where important matters 
were at stake has noted the tensions of 
individuals, the extent of which seems 
to be related to the amount of involve- 
ment, on the one hand, and lack of 
facility in human-relations techniques, 
on the other. We have been slow to 
develop appropriate modes of social in- 
teraction. The school has an important 
obligation to develop those ways of 
social give and take most conducive 
to the rational solution of problems in 
which numbers of individuals are and 
must be involved. 


KEEPING THE CONTENT Up-To-DATE 


Changing social realities have an im- 
portant bearing on the validity of ideas. 
Ideas wear out. They are tools for deal- 
ing with man and his environment. As 
such they are fashioned for a particular 
time and for particular conditions and 
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purposes. When the conditons and 
purposes expire, the ideas shaped to 
their requirements become obsolete. 
They must then be reconditioned, or, 
if the conditions are radically altered, 
discarded altogether. Failure to do this 
results in inability to deal with current 
social realities. No one can deal effec- 
tively with the problems and issues of 
the modern world with worn-out intel- 
lectual tools. 

Science and technology are altering 
the conditions of life so rapidly and so 
fundamentally that ideas, many of them 
backed up by a long and honored his- 
tory, become out-dated in a short span of 
years. Concepts of property, economic 
and social motivation, and_ political 
and national rights and_ responsibili- 
ties, for example, must be reconstructed 
so as to improve them as tools for deal- 
ing with the social realities of our times. 
Such rebuilding of ideas will require 
that they be clarified in their historic 
form. Neither the school nor the 
broader social process has _ stressed 
clear and concise distinctions in mean- 
ings in spite of the fact that education, 
on its intellectual side, is a function 
of the range, depth, and conciseness 
of meanings an individual can enter- 
tain. For this reason, the public gen- 
erally, and the school population in 
particular, have no clear notion of the 
crucial ideas of our culture. How many 
of us have any concise understanding 
of such concepts as civil liberties, pri- 
vate property, economic competition, 
and sovereignty, to mention only a few 
crucial concepts? Naturally, one of the 
first tasks is to understand that which 
is to be either discarded or rebuilt, else 
one does not know what he is about. 
But more than this is required. Among 
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other things, the instructional process 
must go into the new _ conditions 
thoroughly and realistically and must 
indicate the possible changes in old 
ideas, as well as the new notions, which 
the current circumstances seem to re- 
quire. 


Emphasis upon Normative Content Is 
Needed 


There are two classes of ideas af- 
fected by shifting social conditions— 
descriptive and normative, Descriptive 
ideas are those which have reference to 
what the realities have been, are, or 
will be. They have no direct reference 
to what ought to be, but rather to what 
is, has been, or may be. The concepts 
of private property, social motivation, 
and the like, are descriptive. They are 
valid only so long as what they stand 
for or point to conforms to reality. 
Normative ideas are those which sym- 
bolize what is desirable, what should 
be worked for, maintained, or brought 
into existence. Such concepts as equal- 
ity, freedom, and rights are examples 
of normative ideas. They are standards 
or criteria by which actions are judged 
to be good or bad, progressive or reac- 
tionary, desirable or undesirable, beau- 
tiful or ugly, and so on. 

Changes in the material basis of life 
now require reconsideration of both 
normative and descriptive ideas. Yet 
the curriculum, even in its newest 
phases, continues to ignore these ideas 
and especially the normative ones. This 
is not to say that such ideas are absent 
from the curriculum. Of course, they 
are there in one form or another, but 
the point is that they are not there 
as objects of study, criticism, and _ re- 


construction. 
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If the sociological facts of today are 
taken seriously, the teaching profes- 
will place a new and _ vigor- 
ous emphasis upon normative content. 
This content bears most directly upon 
questions of social direction and _ in- 


sion 


dividual and social morality. In a time 


of widespread confusion and uncer- 
tainty as to the direction in which to 
move—a condition rooted in shifting 
social realities—the school cannot af- 
ford to ignore the content upon which 
the clarification of social directions 
ultimately depends. 





Redefining the Tasks of Education 


WILLARD C. OLSON 


Adjustment to differences in the rate and level of growth of children 


is our time’s most pressing challenge to schools. Willard C. Olson is 


director of research in child development, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor. 


HISTORICALLY, education had an 
important task in bringing to children 
everywhere some of the opportunities 
for learning possessed by only a rela- 
tively small segment of the population. 
The emphasis was on mass techniques 
and a detailed technology of process 
remained to be developed. 

The first emphasis was on the ma- 
terials of instruction and on _ the 
methods that would be effective in as- 
sisting the children to learn these ma- 
sense, children were 
thought of as standardized responding 
instruments who could be exposed to 
the same experiences with an expect- 
ancy that skill in teaching and diligence 
on the part of the child would produce 
the expected attainment. 

Teachers have, of course, always been 
aware of the existence of. differences in 
children. ‘The widespread application 
of tests during World War I drama- 
tized the problem of individual differ- 


terials. In a 


ences. In the numerous surveys and in 
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the individual uses of tests which fol- 
lowed, there was a hope that some re- 
finement of method or artistry in the 
supply of experiences would obliterate 
the individual differences that were 
found. Many plans for grouping for 
special drill and for remedial work 
grew out of this hypothesis concerning 
the nature of the difficulty. There was 
much talk of bringing a class or an in- 
dividual “up to the norm.” 


Individual Differences Are Designs for 
Growing 

As we move into the second half of 
the goth century, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that individual differences 
in children are lawful expressions of 
designs for growing and that there is 
at present no known possibility of ob- 
literating these designs. In fact, there is 
a real probability that there are dan- 
radical attempts to do so. 
Teachers everywhere, in varying de- 
grees, depending upon the recency of 


eers in 
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their training, are now seeking wiser 
ways of nurturing children according 
to their readiness for an experience. 
Research on what might be called the 
human biology of growth finds power- 
ful determiners of and limitations on 
expectancy in the general level and 
rate of growth of a child. The cultural 
anthropologist further finds interper- 
sonal, social, and cultural forces that 
make for important differences in ex- 
pectancy. 

With the regular failure of ability 
grouping, drill, remedial work, extra 
sumulation, and improvement of in- 
structional materials, to make radical 
changes in the designs for growing, the 
swing of the century is toward the 
dynamics of maturation, personality, 
achievement, and productivity. 

As one turns to the new stream of 
materials affecting educational thought, 
one sees in them an important prin- 
ciple. Instead of attempting to make 
children alike, the goal is to make all 
of them productive and happy by pro- 
viding opportunities for continuous 
growth. The real failure in education 
is to have a person achieve less than 
his optimum by deprivation or by a 
type of treatment in which interper- 
sonal relationships become internalized 
so as to cripple the personality. Under 
such conditions, incomplete growth, 
ageression, flight, or apathy are possible 
sequels. 

Research on the 
through a period of time makes it clear 
that the differences people talk about 
in arguments over the efficacy of vita- 


same children 


min feeding, endocrine therapy, ad- 
ditional nutrition, variations in teach- 
ing method, and extra time allotment 
to subjects are small in amount when 


judged by the effects on the central 
tendency of well controlled experi- 
mental and control groups. Even if 
one should that these effects 
might be cumulative, the differences 
are still small as compared to the in- 


argue 


dividual differences that exist among 
the children. 


Importance of Qualitative Differences 
in Achievement 


It appears to the writer that a dis- 
service, or at least an inappropriate 
emphasis, is being given to the problem 
of public interpretation of the work 
of the schools if educators simply take 
a defensive role and try to establish 
the effectiveness of modern procedures 
in a framework of values and scientific 
knowledge which has been superseded. 
“Then and average 
proficiency have a place when adequate 
controls can be established so the dif- 
ferences can be interpreted, but this 
operation is distinctly of a defensive 
order. A more appropriate course 
would be to demonstrate important 
differences in achievements which are 
qualitatively different, and to study 
the consequences that follow where the 
adoption of a philosophy of growth 
for all has produced better conditions 


now” studies of 


for mental hygiene. 

It would appear that practically all 
modern, well-supplied, and well-staffed 
schools give sufficient instruction, or ex- 
posure, or experience in skills. The one 
condition, then, that might produce a 
large difference, i.e., deprivation, prob- 
ably fails to hold true in most schools. 
Since a sufficient amount of experience 
is commonly available in all schools 
to fill the children to their maturational 
potential at a point in time, the way 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
Individual Growth Curves in Reading for Eighty Boys. 





is open for the acquisition of a wide 
variety of experiences, qualitatively dif- 
ferent, and often not fully nurtured 
up to the child’s potential. Among 
such experiences would be included 
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the richer offerings made in modern 
schools in art, music, physical educa- 
tion, common social learnings, and at 
the growing edge of progress in science 
and other fields of knowledge. 


ho 
no 
_ 








DIFFERENCES IN GROWTH 


Individual differences in growth can 
be illustrated by repeated measurements 
of the same children on an achieve- 
ment such as reading. Figure 1 gives 
the individual growth curves in ability 
to read as measured by standard tests 
for 80 boys who are the subjects of 
intensive investigation in an unpub- 
lished monograph on the child as a 
whole by Olson and Hughes. The scale 
for chronological age is given on the 
base line and corresponding reading 
ages from periodic tests are plotted on 
the vertical axis. While it would be 
difficult to tease the individual 
lines on this complex graph, it is ob- 
vious at a glance that there is a wide 
diversity in rate and level of growth. 


out 


This is apparent at age 6 years and 


becomes ever greater with time until at 
age 11, when most of the children are 
in the sixth grade, the difference is all 
the way from 7 years to 17 years or a 
range of achievement from about the 
second through the eleventh grade. A 
similar graph for the girls shows a 
range from 8 years through 17 years 
with a slightly greater compactness in 
the variability through the years. Simi- 
lar graphs have been constructed also 
for other factors of interest to schools. 

The major task of method, as well 
as of curriculum planning, is to know 
how to give a happy, satisfying, and 
successful experience to children who 
differ so markedly in rate and level of 
growth. To focus attention on a few 
months more or less of difference in 
the average of the distributions of com- 
pared groups is to miss the whole im- 
port of modern science in its applica- 
tion to the understanding of children. 
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Thinking in terms of averages, as if 
they were goals of attainment, is rapidly 
disappearing in most scientific work 
since it is discovered that variation is 
lawlul and that attempts to 
change the differences usually court 
failure and sometimes produce highly 


radical 


undesirable side effects. 


Qualitative versus Quantitative 
Achievement 


When one portrays the growth of 
children on a single strand of achieve- 
ment as in Figure 1, he is concerned 
primarily with what may be called 
quantitative differences in attainment. 
All of the children have had a very 
comparable opportunity for the experi- 
ences that produced the achievement. 
The task of method is clearly to adjust 
to these differences through: both ma- 
terials and such concepts as seeking, 
self-selection, and pacing. 

However, the task of curriculum 
planning is broader since there is a 
need, not only to adjust to individual 
differences in the sense of expectancies 
in areas such as reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and writing, but also to in- 
troduce experiences that make children 
qualitatively different in the sense that 
those who have had the experience 
will show traces in their behavior 
which differentiate them from those 
who have not. We do not have many 
clear-cut presence and absence studies 
of curriculum opportunities in the 
research literature. Experience and 
observation demonstrate that when op- 
portunities for music, art, and games 
are introduced into the curriculum, 
children show corresponding differ- 
ences in .their behavior. Opportunity 
for swimming for some, denied to 
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others, will make changes correspond- 
ing to the experience. There will still 
be large individual differences in swim- 
ming ability. Similarly, differences in 
safety information can be demonstrated 
by the presence and absence of safety 
instruction. 

The illustrations could be multi- 
plied, but it is clearly the task of the 
curriculum expert and teacher to help 
provide a wide range of diversified ex- 
periences. Children will choose and 
react to these in terms of their levels, 
rates, and patterns of growth. A more 
detailed examination of growth data 
than is possible here indicates that 
some children have greater aptitudes 
than others in particular directions and 
that there will always be wide individ- 
ual differences in the extent to which 
any experience will be incorporated. 


Results of Adjustment to Growth 
Differences 


An understanding of the magnitude 
and persistence of differences in rate 
of growing under all variations of 
method can, in and of itself, contribute 
to the ability of teachers to interpret 
these differences to parents and other 
professional workers. The rationale 
back of an unwillingness to assign one 
book of a ten-year level of difficulty, 
when ten-year-olds differ as widely as 
they do in the Figure, and back of a 
desire to use the more dynamic tech- 
niques of self selection and varied ex- 
pectancy can be made readily apparent 
to anyone willing to learn by data 
gathered anywhere on any _ abilities 
represented in school. 

Similarly, the unwillingness to as- 
sign formal marks to these growth 
curves has greater reasonableness and 
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validity when proposed simultaneously 
with the frank admission that educa- 
tion has no content or technique for 
erasing differences among people in 
those areas of experience in which they 
all have equal or optimum opportun- 
ity. The implicit assumption of those 
who defend competitive and compara- 
tive marking is that a common assign- 
ment and an emphasis on marks will 
alter curves such as those in Figure 1. 
There is no evidence for such an as- 
sumption—there is much against it. 

The heroic things that one would 
have to do administratively to have 
classrooms represent really homogene- 
ous groups of children can be perceived 
by a thoughtful examination of Figure 
1. From the studies thus far made it 
can be shown rather conclusively that 
retention and repetition of a grade is 
not a cure although the uninformed 
regularly advocate retention and berate 
teachers for passing slowly growing 
children on to the next grade. The im- 
plicit assumption is that the threat of 
failure will increase achievement. This 
is false both deductively and by direct 
experimentation. 

It is clear that much research needs 
to be done, and some of it in new 
directions, in order to have good an- 
swers to all of the questions that can 
be answered about adjustment to dif- 
ferences in growth. One of the ques- 
tions would be: ‘Will complete and 
effective adjustment to individual dif- 
ferences in growing make a large and 
substantial change in the average of 
the group of children so_ treated?” 
While we need more research, the evi- 
dence is that there will be a contribu- 
tion in that direction but the differ- 
ences in averages will still be over- 
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shadowed by the much greater differ- 
ences among children. 


Need for Redefinition of Tasks of 
Education 


We should turn the microscope of 
the research process on new outcomes 
and long-time goals to appreciate fully 
the advantages of adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences. Pertinent to such an 
inquiry would be the dissatisfaction of 
retarded children, their worries and 
tensions as expressed in interviews, 
their lack of interest and zest in school 
work, their tendency to drop out early, 
and their tendency to show behavior 
problems and later delinquent acts. 
The extreme frustration of the slowly 
growing child at times results in ag- 
gression, withdrawal, and escape. Simi- 
larly the rapidly maturing child, with- 
out adjustments, may become impa- 
tient and fail of realization of his full 
potential either in altitude or breadth 
of achievement. 

The research of the future on the 
problem of adjustment to individual 
differences and on theories of seeking, 
self-selection, and pacing should go 
into the question of the distinction be- 
tween school achievement in the sense 
of information and skill as measured 


by tests and production in the sense of 
units of work turned out analogous to 
similar concepts in industry. Two chil- 
dren, equally able, one motivated and 
one frustrated, will probably turn in 
unequal amounts of work. There is 
already some evidence from which one 
might reasonably deduce that there 
will be more volunteering, initiative, 
written production, and constructive 
activity in well motivated children. 
Surely the school as well as society is 
interested in productivity at the level 
of skill or insight possessed by each 
person. Similarly, the research of the 
future should be attentive to satisfac- 
tion with life and work, to feelings of 
confidence in ability to cope with the 
environment, and to skill in human 
affairs. Such goals are compatible with 
optimum skill. 

Should we be on the defensive on 
then and now in education on micro- 
scopic details not regularly discernible 
in averages when adjustment to differ- 
ences permits broad purposes to be 
achieved? A constructive redefinition 
of the tasks of education may properly 
embrace both the breadth of experi- 
ence needed in our society and an ad- 
justment to the substantial differences 
in rate of growth by individuals. 
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The School’s Role in Relation to 





Area Youth A gencues 


LLOYD ALLEN COOK 


How should the school relate itself to the many other groups and agencies 
affecting the lives of children and youth? This important curriculum 
issue is discussed by Lloyd Allen Cook, chairman, Department of Edu- 


cational Sociology, College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 


Michigan. 


WHAT IS the school’s role in relation 
to area service agencies which work 
with or provide assistance to youth? 
‘Take, for example, welfare and good- 
will organizations. Dare a public school 
system ignore them, act superior to 
them, leave contacts to chance, blow 
hot or cold? Are these agencies deeply 
concerned with the upbringing of 
young people? Do they operate under 
public or semi-public mandate, and 
with professional staffs? Do they cut 
into the community tax dollar, influ- 
encing where money is spent? Are they, 
in sum, partners with schools in the 
larger educational task? If so, should 
school-agency relations be a matter of 
school policy, action and concern? 


SOME ESSENTIAL SCHOOL ‘TASKS 


In the four years of College Study 
work,! we found these questions a 
prime issue in a good many places. 
Our job was to assist in area coordina- 
tion under local college leadership, to 
unite school and community in a total 
push effort to better certain phases of 


1For concrete programs, College Programs in 
Intergroup Relations; for analysis, Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education. Two volume 
final report. American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1950, 1951. 
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child life and learning. At times, we 
seemed to get nowhere—nowhere much 
except to reach a kind of semantic 
unity, a way of talking across deep 
cleavage lines. At times too, the work 
paid off. People caught fire, began ac- 
tion, got something better than they 
had had, Where persons got acquainted, 
really acquainted, values came to be 
shared. Under such conditions, school 
policy was made a matter of serious 
discussion. Group decisions tended to 
move along several interrelated lines. 


School-Agency Relations 

e Locate, describe and assess an area’s 
total social, civic and welfare services 
to its young people, not excluding 
churches, government offices and large 
industrial plants. Make a loose-leaf re- 
sources inventory of use to schools. 

e Get to know and to understand 
agency personnel, history, organization 
and operations. Study especially the 
agency's conception of itself, its aims, 
purposes, values. 

e Use these life resources in the school’s 
program, planning uses as learrier needs 
suggest. Evaluate, with agency assist- 
ance, pupil behaviors, specific learning 
outcomes and general effects. 
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e Cooperate with area agencies, giving 
qualified persons access to school rec- 
ords. Work with agencies on child-care, 
family-life problems. Refer cases to 
them where they are equipped and 
approved to give needed services. 

e Support these agencies as a good 
citizen should in their fund-raising and 
other programs. Join their rank-and- 
file or, if time and training permit, of- 
fer them technical help on phases of 
their work, for instance in group-proc- 
ess education. 

e Build a permanent structure, such 
as a school-agency council, for around- 
the-table thinking, where area changes 
can be studied, needs located, plans 
made, services coordinated. 

e Teach area agencies about the school, 
the continued worth of its traditional 
tasks, the emergence today of a new 
kind of life-centered, human-relations 
education. 


One cannot, in brief deal 
with these various points, for that is a 
book-length undertaking.” For instance, 
the problem of understanding any civic 
or social agency, any governmental or 
industrial institution, is more difficult 
than might appear. Understanding does 
not come from making a look-see trip, 
asking unintelligent questions, listening 
to a pat address, attending public cere- 
monials. The kind of knowing we have 
in mind starts from a theory of the 
agency’s place in the total community 
picture, a conception of its role, Un- 
less one has insight on this, few agency 
workers would take the time to teach 
him the ABC’s of their business. With 
insight, a teacher is in position to ask 


space, 


2For example, Lloyd and Elaine Cook, A 
Sociological Approach to Education. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1950. 
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the right questions, to put together bit 
by bit a picture of what is in the other 
fellow’s mind. 


SCIENCE, WELFARE AND EDUCATION 


One approach to agency understand- 
ing is via a dominant element in our 
culture, the idea of science. Science 
writers often define science, particularly 
the psycho-social sciences, in terms of 
three goals: to understand, to predict, 
to control. More thought will show, it 
seems to us, that the control function 
does not rest with scientists as scientists. 
It is the job of policy-makers and prac- 
titioners, with the public in a democ- 
racy having the final say-so. The obvi- 
ous reason is that control involves moral 
values, the nation’s whole package of 
rights, mores and ideals. This is, to re- 
peat, our control culture, and its center 
is public welfare, human growth, child 
development and well-being. All com- 
munity service agencies, all schools, 
share in this welfare orientation, Each 
must assume in order to work at all that 
it knows what is good for people, at 
least what is not hurtful to them. 

If this reasoning is valid, one has a 
basis for thinking through 
agency-college coordination. The idea 
would be to combine welfare, science 
and good practice in an area-wide pro- 
gram of child-adult care and education. 


school- 


AGENCY INTERESTS IN EDUCATION 


One thing teachers need often to 
think about is the difference between 
schooling and education, the fact that 
schooling may play no major part in 
child acculturation. Another thing is to 
realize the extent to which non-school 
agencies have moved into real-life edu- 
cation. We have seen some mighty good 
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casework, groupwork and community 
teaching conducted by agency people, 
and of course some work that looked 
only so-so. Best examples come from 
so-called urban and rural ‘“‘slum areas,” 
where human needs are greatest, schools 
are weakest, and social work agencies 
are, as a rule, the best staffed, best run 
and best financed. 

What, for example, are the major 
service aims of professional social work? 
The Workers * 
has listed these objectives. 


Association of Social 


All people everywhere need organ- 
ized provisions to insure opportuni- 
ties for work and a stable income, 
to safeguard their homes, to promote 
mental and physical health and ade- 
quate education, and to provide op- 
portunities for religious expression 
and for the satisfying use of leisure 
time. 

Among all groups, however, some 
are especially vulnerable, and they 
may need temporary priorities as 
long as the total supply of commu- 
nity services remains critically short. 
... A high priority must always be 
given to services for the very young 
and the growing, for the injured and 
disabled, for those friendless, home- 
less and displaced. 


As another illustration, consider the 
civic goodwill agencies engaged in in- 
tergroup education. In a critical study 
of eleven national programs,‘ five pur- 
poses were central to them all. All agen- 
cies hoped to change people, notably 


3From A Social Policy for Today. American 
Association of Social Workers, New York, 1949. 

4A Brief Survey of Major Agencies in the 
Field of Intercultural Relations. Department of 
Scientific Research, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York, 1950. 
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young people. All put primary stress 
on “real-life learning” as a change 
technique, 
teaching. All seek to educate for better 
human relations. All assume that facts 
change values, that change effects come 
most readily to people who work to- 
gether on a common problem. All tend 
to evaluate their change efforts in terms 
of verbal responses, including testimon- 
ials, or else make assessment via head 
counts, i.e., persons contacted, materials 
distributed, and so on. 


usually on group-process 


Teacher Reactions to Agency “Inva- 
sion” 


How do school heads and teachers 
react to such data? They are, first off, 
a bit defensive of their own vested in- 
terests. What is education? Isn’t it en- 
trusted in our country to the schools? 
Who do these agency people think they 
are? Why don’t they do their own 
work? In short, reactions are hardly 
conducive to better understandings, to 
closer school-agency cooperation. 

Pre-service teachers react in much 
the same way, with one exception, Sen- 
iors, in particular, ask why they have 
not been taught about social agency 
programs, why they have had to spend 
so much time on a pencil-sharpening, 
window-blind lowering, form-filling 
type of educational training. Why did 
not their courses reach out into the so- 
ciety that teachers are destined to serve, 
to our community ways of living, our 
ever-present change-power-unity prob- 
lems? They claim, many of them, never 
to have had a college course that 
reaches down to the social realities they 
experience in their student-teaching. 

We have also found another reaction, 
a pre- or in-service teacher who knows 








that (a) children are a society’s blue- 
chip stock, its only life insurance pol- 
icy; (b) no institution, however well 
respected, has any certain long-term 
monopoly on any basic community serv- 
ice function, including education; and 
(c) good education ts where one finds it. 
‘This person knows, more than most, 
the competitive character of American 
life, and he senses that some promis- 
ing changes are taking place outside 
of traditional schools. 


CLOSER SCHOOL-AGENCY COORDINATION 


How do schools move toward closer 
school-agency coordination? We have 
noticed no one best way, only a number 
of variant first steps. Sometimes move- 
ment originates from a_ schoolboard 
green light but not usually. More often, 
coordination starts informally on 
school initiative, after which official 
board sanction is sought. In reflecting 
on actual cases, we are impressed with 
the times that school action has begun 
on some immediate youth problem, 
worried along as such processes do, only 
to wind up months later in some formal 
need-meeting structure. Such councils, 
or whatever they are called, tend to 
function rather well and to last. They 
are means to ends, not ends per se, thus 
no better and no worse than the in- 
sights and concerns fed into them. 

Here, for example, is a school group 
which undertook an elaborate “pupil 
needs” survey, gathering data on several 
hundred children at grades six, nine 
and twelve. Titles were much like the 
better known categories of the SRA 
Youth Inventory,® a very complete and 


5See Examiner Manual for the SRA Youth 
Inventory. No. 7-234. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 
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reliable picture of adolescent concerns.® 
As study findings began to shape up, the 
teacher-pupil-parent group realized that 
it had bitten off more than it alone 
could chew, that there was need for 
help. What about churches, were they 
interested? Did health agencies have a 
stake? Goodwill assiduously 
propagandizing school children? Social 
settlements, Scouts, boys clubs, and the 
like? In truth, what “torch drive” agen- 
cies were not concerned? With half an 
eye, anyone could see that this was a 
community problem. It would take an 
all-or-none solution, or some facsimile 


groups, 


thereof. 

At this point, and not before, think- 
ing turned toward school-community 
coordination. Meetings were held, both 
public and private. People did not have 
to splutter around about cooperation, 
soliloguize about the “che-el-drun,” 
clobber up to local power interests. 
They had something to talk about. 
They had the most potent motivators- 
to-action we know, some simple and 
solid social-science facts. And so, meet- 
ings got down to business. What could 
the school itself undertake by way of im- 
proving old services and starting new 
ones? The churches, settlements, and so 
on? And how could so many good- 
doers, really a most varied crew, be 
kept out of one another’s hair, be kept 
at good doing? So, when the “yes, buts 
—” had subsided, an over-all “advisory 
council” was formed. We wish now the 
tale had a proper Alger ending but it 
does not. Like so many councils, this 
one fell victim to sleeping sickness, 
showing as most post-mortems do the 


6With exception of an obvious neglect of 
truly social, or intergroup, problems in adoles- 
cent life. The inventory is individualistic in 
its emphasis. 
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importance of the first few months, the 
first long hard year. 


Four Roaps, NONE EAsy 


We well remember a day at a Kansas 
high school. A farmer’s truck came 
driving into the schoolyard, bouncing 
over the ruts. Painted on was a banner 
for all to see: “Repaired by the In- 
dustrial Arts Students of the 
High School.” In a little 
while, at a faculty meeting, we spoke 
about the truck, complimenting the 
school, then asking how many trucks 
teacher said, 





a school should fix? A 
“How many? Why, as many as need to 
be fixed,” an answer with which the 
staff in general seemed to agree. Is the 
school a garage, a repair shop, or is it 
an educational institution? If the lat- 
ter is the case, should as many trucks 
be fixed as are needed for the training 
of students, no more, no less? 

As an educational institution, the 
school has, we believe, four functions. 
One is to teach values, a freedom-unity 
(enterprise-welfare) point of view. An- 
other is to teach knowledge, to reach 
out into all the sciences for their find- 
ings, to keep abreast (and who can!) of 
our times. A third is to teach skills, 
the practical ways of doing things well; 


skills in self maintenance, in human 
relations, community service and the 
like. And finally, a school must teach, 
or try to teach, good judgment in com- 
bining all its other teachings in every- 
day problem-solving, for otherwise lit- 
tle may come of anything else. It is, 
incidentally, on this fourth factor, good 
judgment, that we in teaching are 
pretty much whipped. Some students 
seem to get it, some do not, and what 
teacher can tell who is who, or why, or 
when, where or how much? 

It is, therefore, as educator, rather 
than otherwise, that a school can form 
a lasting partnership with community 
agencies. Not that any teacher worth 
his or her salt would ignore a sick child, 
a hungry one, a deviant or maladjusted 
one, or condone bad home or street 
conditions. Such cases must be met, in 
school or outside, yet in general a 
teacher seems well advised to stick 
pretty close to educational tasks. This 
is, we would add, no static view. Where 
social lags, problems, needs, arise, where 
change is rampant, new services are a 
necessity. Someone must gather facts, 
get a hearing on them, start the wheels 
rolling. This has always been, in our 
opinion, the essential role of a good 
public school. 
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Group Process and the Curriculum 


MILTON J. GOLD 


Has the instructional program benefited through the group process 


“movement”? This topic is discussed by Milton J. Gold, supervisor of 


curriculum, State Department of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash- 


ington. 


“MOVEMENTS” in education have 
a way of climbing over the horizon, 
focussing a brilliant light for a time 
on an area of need, and gradually be- 
coming absorbed in general educational 
theory and practice. Group process as 
a movement has run such a course in a 
period briefer than a decade. What 
was a few years ago a novelty or even 
a fad has finally ceased to be a ““move- 
ment” at all. It has become increasingly 
a way of working in group situations, 
an insight into individual behavior in 
group situations, and a useful set of 
techniques for putting insights into 
practice, 

School people concerned with the 
improvement of school programs have 
found a useful tool in the group proc- 
ess concept. It has helped to focus at- 
tention on group behavior as a funda- 
mental factor in curriculum develop- 
ment. It has helped us to re-evaluate 
curriculum “content,” so that as teach- 
ers we give more direct attention to 
the individual’s functioning in a group. 

Attention to the group and the in- 
fluence of being in a group have helped 
curriculum workers understand such a 
phenomenon as “cultural lag.” We 
have learned that practice often is not 
abreast of research because the individ- 
ual wants group sanction before he 
strikes out in new directions. Also, we 
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have learned that group action and 
group opinion are powerful factors in 
predisposing individuals favorably to 
change. 


The New Look 


We have thus been led to take a new 
and as teach- 





look at group situations 
ers we do almost nothing except in 
groups. We have discovered that a 
group takes on a spirit of its own and 
that a particular group situation will 
have considerable influence on the way 
in which an individual acts. We have 
had to take fresh cognizance of estab- 
lished knowledge that human beings 
take on their humanness from member- 
ship in social groupings; and that their 
motivation, their behavior, their aspira- 
tions are all related to the group’s 
motivation, behavior and aspirations. 
As a result, reinforcement has been 
given to the concept that social adjust- 
ment is basic in the learning process. 
The titles of two excellent books that 
span the decade indicate the change 
in the orientation that has taken place. 
In 1940 we read Personal-Social Devel- 
opment of Boys and Girls (Lois Meek, 
Progressive Education Association). In 
1951 we began to use Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls 
(Ruth Cunningham, ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 
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The new view has also included at- 
tention to sociological factors that have 
always been with us but which have not 
in the past drawn the same attention. 
Warner, Davis, Hollingshead and 
others have made us take stock of prac- 
tices that have tended to exclude cer- 
tain social and economic segments of 
the community from school attendance 
although members of these segments 
had much to gain scholastically. In addi- 
tion, the effect of cultural differences 
(membership in particular racial, re- 
ligious or social minorities) has been 
pointed up. Emphasis has been placed 
on group attitudes toward, and group 
acceptance of, members of cultural min- 
orities. Agencies working on intercul- 
tural problems have been able to place 
their concern in the broader perspec- 
tive of group or human relations. ‘They 
have made use of group process tech- 
niques to promote understanding of the 
problems of cultural minorities. 

‘This new look at individual behavior 
in group situations has served to stress 
broad foundations in human relations 
that are the soul of the group process 
idea. ‘Techniques and devices suggested 
in group processes are in themselves 


barren without an understanding of 


basic relations between people that are 
involved. 

Concern with the relations that exist 
among individuals when they take part 
in groups has been of assistance in many 
ways in helping us to understand why 
individuals behave as they do in a 
group. We have been able to take the 
findings of research on the emotional 
needs of people and put them to use in 
understanding group behavior in group 
situations. We have had to give new 
attention to the tempo at which groups 
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can move if the individuals within the 
group are to come along. We have rec- 
ognized that the type of leadership ex- 
ercised often determines the kind of 
contribution that members can make. 
Status considerations in committees or 
classrooms are factors that can become 
a bar to free group activity unless ef- 
forts are made to neutralize feelings of 
differences in status. 


Group Process and Staff Action 


This new look has produced new 
emphases in the process of curriculum 
development. There has been a basic 
realization that teachers are more likely 
to make basic changes when_ those 
changes are sanctioned by the profes- 
sional or community group with which 
they are identified. Also, teachers tend 
to strike out in new directions in pro- 
portion as they are themselves involved 
in exploring new fields and defining 
the direction that they are to take. 

Because persons are more likely to 
take action when the group approves, 
it is extremely valuable in the process 
of curriculum development for teach- 
ers to have the feeling that a group 
exists, that there is a real working re- 
lationship among all of the teachers. 
It is important in a school faculty or 
other planning group that each indi- 
vidual have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the group and that the grouys 
support each individual both as a per- 
son and as a colleague. Opportunities 
have been provided in many places for 
groups to express themselves in social 
situations through various art 
media so that teachers who are work- 
ing together can feel that they have 
many things in common with each 
other. 


and 
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This kind of emphasis has re-enforced 
an earlier realization that the job of 
curriculum development is not com- 
pleted when a committee writes a 
course of study and the board publishes 
and distributes it. Instead, there is a 
recognition that the job is meaning- 
ful only when individual attitudes and 
performance of teachers are changed. 
These changes come best through par- 
ticipation in group planning, group 
understanding and group application 
of conclusions to the teaching situa- 
tion. 

For some time the production of 
materials has ceased to be regarded as 
the primary method of curriculum de- 
velopment. However, when materials 
are produced, larger numbers of teach- 
ers are being involved. Because it is not 
possible generally to involve the total 
staff, greater attention is being given to 
developing group situations in which 
the produced materials are presented, 
studied and applied. 


Group Process in the Classroom 


Many of the contributions that group 
process makes to staff planning are put 
to use in a similar manner in the class- 


room. 


e The principle of involvement finds 
expression in pupil participation in 
planning. 

e Developing a sense that a group ex- 
ists is achieved as students take part in 
class projects and committee work 
where the group is small enough for 
each boy and girl to take active part. 
e The individual’s acceptance by the 
and thus his possibility for in- 





group 
volvement in the group—have become 
the subject of study leading to develop- 
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ment of new techniques (sociometrics) 
to evaluate the group feels to- 
wards its individual members. 


how 


Teachers working in staff situations 
where group process is effective have 
learned new concepts and procedures 
for use in guiding student groups. ‘They 
have been helped to see that each child 
has a need to contribute to the group 
and that every child wants to feel ac- 
cepted and liked. Children are learning, 
too, more fundamental meanings of 
“cooperation,” “discipline” and “re- 
sponsibility.” Responsibility is defined 
positively in terms of contributing ideas 
to a group and participating in such 
a way that the group can go about its 
business most efficiently. 

Attention to the group in the class- 
room has also served to strengthen the 
emphasis on behavioral objectives. ‘The 
teacher has been challenged to give 
greater attention to process; to how 
things are done; to how the student’s 
action, attitudes and understandings 
are changed as a result of the learning 
activity. All of these involve direct at- 
tention to the individual and to the 
group as well as to items in the cul- 
tural heritage which are being studied. 

Concern with group process has also 
required rethinking of the grouping 
normally done in the classroom as part 
of the reading or arithmetic lesson and 
grouping in high 
ability 


of homogeneous 
schools. ‘The formation of 
groups is under serious question when 
these groups are inflexible, when they 
meet for too large a portion of the day, 
when they stigmatize children on a 
basis of academic handicaps and when 
they threaten feelings of personal 
worth, security and belonging to the 
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total classroom group. A de- 
velops a certain spirit or morale which 
affects each of its members. ‘This spirit 
can be: “We all can contribute to our 
class’s goals,” or, “We are the dumb- 
bells, and we dare you to try to teach 


group 


” 


us. 
Concern with 
serves to support 
changes in the school plant and in 
schoolroom furniture. Where all com- 
munication is between pupil and 
teacher and almost no communication 
exists among the pupils, the furniture 
is oriented toward the teacher’s pre- 
ferred station. In such a situation if the 
furniture is fixed to the floor, the pu- 
pils’ focus on the teacher only is en- 
hanced. Attention to what happens in 
groups has strengthened teachers’ de- 
mands for furniture which makes pos- 
sible seating arrangements in which 
students can face each other and for a 
flexibility which makes possible the for- 
mation of groups of sizes that vary to 


group also 


ideas 


process 
concerning 


meet the purpose at hand. 

Working in groups has made neces- 
sary a room large enough to accom- 
modate several small groups working 
individually. It has required furnish- 
ing the room with many kinds of read- 
ing matter and with instructional ma- 
terials that are needed by groups that 
are approaching problems each in its 
own way. 

Tricks of the Trade 

Attention to what happens when peo- 
ple work in groups has resulted in the 
development of various techniques 
which promote effective group activity. 
To the extent that these techniques 
help group members understand their 
own behavior in a group situation and 
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understand the motivation of other 
group members, they are valuable. The 
techniques regarded as ends in them- 
selves may serve merely to keep the 
group from getting to problems that 
are of real importance to them. 

Perhaps the most successful and sim- 
plest technique that has come out of 
the ‘“‘movement” is the buzz session. We 
have all come to realize in a relatively 
short time that communication depends 
on a face-to-face relationship in which 
each participant has an opportunity to 
express himself. This requires divid- 
ing groups into smaller units at times, 
subject to subsequent reassembly. 

The size of the group and the length 
of time given for discussion obviously 
depend upon the nature of the topic 
being discussed and the resources of 
the group. Identification of problems 
in a stated area and posing of ques- 
tions for a panel discussion are often 
done by student, staff or lay groups 
in a relatively short time. Discussion 
of basic matters and thinking through 
parts of a problem as a basis for the 
general group action when the buzz 
groups are reassembled, require longer 
periods of time. Frustration is likely 
to occur if the group is cut short be- 
fore it has had a chance to come to 
grips with the matter. 

A number of sociometric techniques 
have been seized upon to help evaluate 
the individual’s degree of membership 
in the group. It is useful to both chil- 
dren and adults to recognize responsi- 
bility for teaching everybody in the 
group. A teacher can do much to stimu- 
late complete acceptance for each child 
by using sociometric devices to discover 
which children are the favored com- 
panions, which children are the favored 
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work mates, which children are the 
favored playmates, which children are 
most admired, respected, disliked or 
feared. Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools (Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1950) gives timely sugges- 
tions for putting this information to use. 

Role playing has come to the fore 
as an effective device for discovering 
how the other fellow thinks, feels and 
acts. Persons taking opposing points of 
view in a discussion are asked to change 
places temporarily in order to build 
sympathy for the other person’s point 
of view. Persons act out hypothetical 
situations so that groups may identify 
desirable and undesirable practices in 
such group situations as interviewing 
parents, working with community or- 
ganizations, supporting school levies. 


The group process “movement” has, 
through gradual maturing, become a 
way in which persons sensitive to indi- 
vidual and group reactions are work- 
ing in group situations. In this sense 
it pervades the whole of curriculum 
study by staff and lay groups as a 
method of effective action. In this way 
also it pervades classroom activities, the 
entire curriculum, as a method of effec- 
tive learning. 

The concepts and techniques that 
have been described are in many cases 
not new. Attention was given to them 
before group process gave them con- 
certed emphasis. The real contribution 
of the group process “movement” is the 
impetus it has given to the under- 
standing and application of certain ap- 
propriate concepts and techniques in 
group situations. 





Organization for Curriculum 


I mprovement 


JAMES A. HALL 


Any organization for curriculum improvement should include several 


characteristics, according to James A. Hall, director of instruction, 


Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 


IS THERE one form of organization 
which is productive of improvement in 
curriculum? Personal experience leads 
me to believe that no one form of or- 
ganization produce curriculum 
improvement. improve- 
ment seems to be possible under any 
plan of organization that takes into 


will 
Curriculum 


account the nature of improvement and 
the nature of the people concerned. 
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A few thoughts on this subject based 
upon both study and personal experi- 
ence may be of assistance to those who 
face the task of developing an improved 
curriculum. To make progress, any 
organization for curriculum improve- 
ment include other 
things the following characteristics: im- 


should among 


portance, involvement, opportunity and 
flexibility, 
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IMPORTANCE 


The organization of a school system 
must indicate that curriculum improve- 
ment is an important phase of the 
school program. If this is not done, 
other activities which are placed im- 
portantly in such an organization will 
receive the major part of the attention 
of school personnel. Definite provision 
should be made in the plan of organi- 
zation for curriculum improvement, 
and where the line and _ staff con- 
cept prevails curriculum improvement 
should be a line function. If the cur- 
riculum department is simply an ad- 
junct which is placed in some obscure 
part of the organization, it is extremely 
unlikely that the members of the fac- 
ulty of the various schools will sense 
that curriculum improvement is an im- 
portant function of the schools. 

We also tend to think important 
those things which we are willing to 
pay for. Consequently, unless there is 
adequate budget allowance for curricu- 
lum work there is a strong possibility 
that the items for which budget allow- 
ances are made will receive the greater 
part of the attention of school person- 
nel. In a similar manner time must be 
scheduled for study and improvement 
of curriculum. If the schedule is so full 
that any systematic efforts for such 
study must be conducted outside of 
school time, after other enervating 
duties have been performed, the results 
in curriculum procedures will reflect 
the absence of proper attention within 
the school schedule. None of us is 
gifted with infallibility; many of our 
ideas which seem so splendid when 
started do not pan out as we had an- 
ticipated. Consequently, definite pro- 
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vision should be made for follow-up 
and evaluation of all curriculum in- 
novations. Wishful thinking is not a 
sound basis on which to build an ade- 
quate program of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

As has been said above, importance 
depends upon administrative provision 
for curriculum improvement. As things 
are administratively made important, 
they also tend to become important to 
the people who work in our schools. 


INVOLVEMENT 


For people really to recognize the 
importance of curriculum work, how- 
ever, it is necessary that they become 
involved. It should be apparent that 
curriculum is changed in classrooms 
and not in committee meetings or by 
courses of study, resource units, guides 
or teaching aids. Modern psychology 
indicates that change in the classroom 
is much more likely to occur if the 
classroom teacher is involved in the de- 
velopments which promote changed 
procedures. Any organization for cur- 
riculum improvement needs to provide 
for such involvement. There must be 
adequate opportunities for channeling 
of ideas both ways, from the teachers 
to the committees and supervisory of- 
ficials as well as in the other direction. 
It seems important that all school per- 
sonnel move together in this process 
of curriculum change. To be sure, iso- 
lated experimentation, work in pro- 
tected or favored small groups, and 
other such devices have an important 
part to play in curriculum improve- 
ment. But unless they are seen by the 
total staff as a part of an acceptable, 
on-going improvement, little of value is 
likely to result. Little of value will be 
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achieved by having faculties pulling in 
opposite directions. The time and effort 
necessary to achieve a commonness of 
purpose on the part of the staff seem 
to be an underlying prerequisite for 
substantial curriculum improvement. 
Experimentation is essential in curricu- 
lum improvement, but it must be 
viewed as a part of a whole process and 
must be watched by all concerned. 

For any individual or group to be 
actually involved in activity there must 
be a certain amount of responsibility 
which this individual or group has and 
accepts. Such responsibility should not 
be of the busy-work type. For complete 
involvement, of course, all members 
of the staff should have their share of 
responsibility for the decisions made, 
the materials produced, and changed 
procedures. The entire staff too, should 
be involved in evaluating the activities 
proposed and those carried on. This 
will tend to insure a complete and com- 
prehensive evaluation which _ utilizes 
many points of view and looks at the 
problem from all sides. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Any organization for curriculum im- 
provement should provide many op- 
portunities for the entire staff. One of 
these is the opportunity to be heard 
and to have one’s ideas considered. If 
certain ideas are taboo, if certain points 
of view are considered out of date and 
not acceptable, if the patrons of the 
schools are not included, the program 
is doomed to difficulties from the very 
outset. The opportunity to be heard 
does not, of course, grant license to in- 
dulge in personalities or bouts of name 
calling. But it does mean that every 
sincere objection, point of view, idea 
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and proposal should be heard and care- 
fully considered. Another opportunity 
that the plan of organization should 
provide is the chance for every indi- 
vidual to be treated as a person of 
significance. In a democracy, every per- 
son is important and that school or- 
ganization which does not reflect and 
encourage a feeling of importance and 
significance on the part of its personnel 
is not democratic and certainly will be 
much less effective as a school organiza- 
tion than it might be. 

A third opportunity is the oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility. It seems 
very difficult many times for admini- 
strators, curriculum directors and other 
leaders to delegate the responsibility 
which they feel is theirs to teachers 
and other professional workers. Unless 
each member of the school staff has an 
opportunity to assume some responsi- 
bility for the curriculum program he 
will not feel identified with it. Con- 
current with the opportunity to assume 
responsibility is the opportunity to 
make mistakes and to profit therefrom. 
None of us is successful in everything 
tried. The most we can hope for is 
that we may profit and learn from the 
mistakes which we have made. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Any plan of organization for curricu- 
lum improvement needs to be ex- 
tremely flexible. ‘Times change, prob- 
lems change, opportunities change, 
leadership changes, and even philoso- 
phies of education and philosophies ol 
learning change. To meet these changes, 
a high degree of flexibility is not only 
desirable but extremely necessary. An 
examination of current curriculum or- 


ganizations throughout the United 
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States gives indication that the patterns 


which were adequate in the past have, 
through freezing, become less accepta- 
ble in the present than they once were. 
For example, an organization designed 
to produce courses of study is not com- 
pletely adequate for the production of 
instructional guides. A system of super- 
vision designed to provide inspection 
is not exactly comparable with a type 
of in-service education concerned pri- 
marily with the purpose of helping 
teachers. A testing program set up to 
check certain accomplishments of stu- 
dents against some arbitrary standards 
is quite different from a program of 
real evaluation of instructional progress 
in terms of constantly evolving goals. 

Leaders in curriculum improvement 
need to be aware of the tendency for 





organizations to become rigid, of the 
tendency for methods of procedure to 
be determined by the organization, not 
by the needs of the system. Such aware- 
ness and a willingness to make needed 
adjustments as they become apparent 
will go a long way toward developing 
the necessary flexibility in the program. 


* * * * 


Improvement to meet changing needs 
and changing conditions seems to be 
a matter of desire rather than of or- 
ganization. While organizations may be 
made to meet the needs of the people 
involved it is possible to get substantial 
improvement under almost any form 
of organization if the spirit is willing 
and if the four items listed above have 
been properly taken into account. 





What Does Academic Freedom Mean 
for Elementary and Secondary Teachers? 


MARTIN ESSEX 


Academic freedom is not solely a concern of teachers in higher education. 


It is today an issue which faces every elementary- and secondary-s¢hool 


teacher. Martin Essex is superintendent of schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 


He is also chairman, N.E.A. Tenure and Academic Freedom Committee. 


THE NEW YEAR begins at a time 
when freedom to learn, to teach and 
to think is at low tide for our century. 
Perhaps never before in our history 
has there been more confusion about 
what should be taught, how it should 
be taught, and the purpose of the 
American public school. 

From the vantage point of the 
N.E.A. ‘Tenure and Academic Freedom 
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Committee, one is continuously con- 
fronted with the magnitude of the 
varied movements that attempt to limit 
freedom to learn. A torrent of restric- 
tive forces is pouring at us. “Freedom to 
teach without fear or favor” is seriously 
threatened. ‘To deal with this situation 
we must be aware of the whirlpools in 
the stream of economic, political and 
social change. 
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The teacher and community school 
are in the middle of this swirling eddy. 
There is indicate that 
teachers, by and large, may be unaware 


evidence to 


of the actual extent of alarm that sur- 
rounds us. Nevertheless, slowly but 
surely, self-censorship, based on fear, 
is becoming an accepted pattern of 
classroom operation, and_ generally 
without protest. 

Until the post-war period, academic 
freedom was almost exclusively the 
concern of teachers in higher educa- 
tion. Elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, within the bounds of propriety, 
generally were subject only to the re- 
strictions established by the majority in 
the local community. Occasionally such 
restrictions were hampering. Usually 
the hobbles were on the personal life 
of teachers rather than on the content 
of instruction. 

Fundamentally, and perhaps more 
than any other aspect of American life, 
our system of education has permitted 
an honest search for the truth. In con- 
trast with the situation in many other 
countries, the approximately 95,000 
independent school districts in the 
United States could pursue the truth as 
they saw it. The countries with manage- 
ment by a single ministry of education 
could, and frequently did, teach a 
party line, however false, as a result of 
national control. If not propagandistic, 
it generally consisted of stilted, fossil- 
ized subject matter. Certainly such 
schools failed to combine learning with 
living, or to apply learning to new 
problems. A people so trained are 
easy victims of propaganda since they 
have not experienced an atmosphere 
in which various points of view have 
had free play. 
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Teachers Must Maintain Their 
Integrity 


Now, much as an athletic team con- 
fronted with the big game of the season, 
American teachers seem tense. Unfor- 
tunately, we can lose all by permitting 
the poolroom quarterbacks to harass us 
into a state of frenzy. Unlike amateur 
strategists or kibitzers in other phases 
of life, these grandstand coaches ap- 
parently have the “pros,” the teachers, 
at bay. 

At all costs, the intellectual integrity 
of the elementary and secondary teacher 
must be preserved, or restored, as the 
case may be. The young learner will 
not have faith in the American way 
unless his teachers are free to maintain 
their integrity of thought and purpose. 
Hypocrisy is not the warp or woof of 
a strong moral fabric. Nor is suppres- 
sion of inquiry conducive to teacher 
self-respect. A profession that permits 
such a policy to become common prac- 
tice would soon cease to be a 
fession. It would be more analogous to 
the position of a semiskilled tradesman 


pro- 


who does what he is told in routine 
fashion, rather than to the creativity of 
an architect or a doctor. 

American schools can be driven back 
into the four walls of a classroom unless 
the profession remains vigorously alert. 
Students in our schools must be intro- 
duced to reality if they are to prepare 
for reality. 

In addition, without the safeguards 
of a reasonable degree of academic free- 
dom, the teacher may live either in 
jeopardy of job security or in routin- 
ized boredom. An awareness of the 
worthwhileness of one’s service is im- 
portant to mental health. A classroom 
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in which students may not pursue free 
inquiry or express sincere opinions be- 
comes a place of milk-toast nutrition 
or a veritable police state. Without 
meat in the diet, the school curriculum 
develops flabby muscles. Pernicious 
anemia is inevitable. The school is then 
prevented from serving its function in 
our republic. 


What Are the Issues? 

What are the motivating purposes 
of the attackers? I believe it fair to 
that most of them are 
meaning but blinded by various kinds 
of fear. A few are racketeers, who thrive 


observe well- 


on hate, current social problems or pre- 
fabricated “causes.” ‘They solicit funds 
through clever scare letters or the sale 
of pamphlets.. Their disrupting  in- 
fluence and damaging results have 
been enhanced by at least two factors. 
One has been a lack of information 
about them. However, N.E.A. agencies 
have headed a remarkably effective 
movement to discover and expose these 
predatory merchants of hate, and have 
solicited the aid of other professional 
societies to tell the general public about 
them. These racketeers are made effec- 
tive by “me-tooers” who join move- 
ments of alarm. Frequently they are 
frustrated souls who should be en- 
couraged by alert local leadership to 
participate in worth-while causes. 

The issues vary from a large city 
newspaper’s attacking the use of the 
United Nations flag, to the factors in- 
volved in public housing or universal 
military training. It seems that almost 
every group wants to pre-empt the pub- 
lic school to teach its particular ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately, these purposes 
frequently are self-seeking or in sup- 
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port of a vested interest. These prob- 
lems run the gamut of management 
and labor; local, state, national and 
foreign governments; communism, fasc- 
ism, isolationism, socialism; numerous 
local issues, such as zoning, traffic con- 
trol and rent control; ownership of 
public utilities; so-called progressive 
versus traditional education; federal 
aid to education; sex education; con- 
sumer education; race and _ religion. 
The elementary and secondary teacher 
is indeed in deep and troubled water. 


A MULTIPLE APPROACH 


How can the profession direct well- 
meaning groups so that fear, bigotry, 
opportunism and self-interest will not 
feed further this stream of confusion? 
Evidently there is no one answer. A 
multiple approach appears necessary. 

First, it seems imperative to continue 
to recognize that some of the caustic 
criticism is based on genuine weak- 
nesses in the present program of pub- 
lic education. It is healthy and wise for 
one to admit his shortcomings before 
presenting his virtues. ‘There are few 
perfect institutions, whether they be 
marriage, church, government, or what 
have you; our schools are not an ex- 
ception. 

The public has been told, but evi- 
dently with insufficient articulateness, 
about some of the more acute problems. 
One cardinal responsibility of our pro- 
fession today is to guard against letting 
the attackers divert us from the offen- 
sive. ‘The must be 
presented with renewed vigor and clar- 
ity. For example, the public should 
know of the lack of properly prepared 
administrators. Likewise, the public 
should know of the many thousands of 


needs of schools 
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substandard teachers, and of the little 
opportunity for choice when employing 
those who meet the minimum require- 
ments; or of the inadequately financed, 
under-staffed and ill-housed teachers 
colleges. Add overcrowded and _ large 
classes, an ever-mounting and unpre- 
cedented birth total, little helpful or 
capable supervision in the great mass 
of schools, inadequate facilities for es- 
sential research and special services, 
teaching-principals with meager cler- 
ical help, et cetera, and you have a case 
for John Q. Critic. 

But in every instance the profession 
must offer constructive leadership. For 
example, one should explain that the 
Kellogg Program for the in-service edu- 
cation of administrators is under way. 
Further, the public must be reminded, 
as Ernest Melby has done recently, that 
the school is a part of its community, 
and that it has partners, good or bad. 

Despite all this, “our schools have 
kept us free.” ! They are the marvel 
of the century—a truly monumental 
achievement with a host of supporters. 
But in telling the public about the 
need, we can’t neglect the rear-guard 
unscrupulous 
the 


necessitated by 
The 


leading the way, must vigor- 


action 

snipers. profession, with 
N.E.A. 
ously ferret out these peddlers of harm. 
Such is the rightful function of a pro- 


fessional organization. 
Full Discussion Is the American 
Way 


But 
dishonest 


we must use care to separate 


Full 


and 


from honest criticism. 


discussion is the American way, 


Steele. “Our Schools 
Life 29:46; October 16, 


1Commager, Henry 
Have Kept Us Free.” 


1950. 
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we should be courteous to those who 
sincerely disagree with us. When criti- 
cized, one should carelully evaluate 
himself. For example, in the current 
policy of pupil promotion, there may 
be some merit in more emphasis on 
individual analysis; maybe some chil- 
dren have been made the subjects of 
poorly-considered educational experi- 
ments; and maybe some school systems 
have been politically ridden. Let us 
give hearing to our sincere critics. 

e But foremost we must, within the 
profession and with the general public, 
attempt fo clarify the function of the 
school in our nation. Constructive, 
concise and convincing explanations 
of the modern school must be placed 
in understandable terms. ‘The profes- 
sion is becoming alert tg this phase of 
our responsibility. The planning for 
the 1953 ASCD Yearbook is dedicated 
to this objective. Likewise, the Amerti- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors’ 1953 Yearbook will spell out ways 
to succeed in this critical area. 

More members of our profession 
must direct their talents to this chal- 
lenging service, as 1s indicated in Wil- 
bur Yauch’s article in Reader’s Digest 
for November 1951, “How 
Good Are Your Schools?” It is not only 


a superb summary for lay citizens, but 


entitled, 


is of equal importance to the organized 
profession in moving toward greater 
clarity of objectives. 

e Materials must be provided that will 
help secondary school students learn 
of the origin and place of the school 
in this country. Here is an audience 
that should learn the inspiring story 
of American education. The State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, School Study Coun- 
cil has basis of 


prepared a good 
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About Our 
Scholastic 


approach in Learning 
Schools. In November, 
Magazines presented “Our American 
Schools,” which is helpful. 

e Concurrently, we must continue 
vigorously the development of strong 
local, state and national professional 
organizations. 

e The professionalization of teaching 
is an amazing story. Little or no pro- 
fessional the common 
practice before World War I. Now 
certification is based generally on pro- 
fessional preparation. We should strive 
for higher standards of preparation. 

e Closely allied, and dependent upon 
strong professional organizations and 


training was 


professionalization, are good employ- 
ment practices. Tenure and continuing 
contract legislation are now in force in 
regions that employ approximately 80 
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Courtesy, Joe Wilson, Franklin School, Lakewood, Ohto. 


percent of the nation’s teachers. In a 
time when academic freedom is in 
jeopardy, such sound employment prac- 
tice is more and more to be appreciated. 
e Paramount in the exercise of aca- 
demic freedom is the need for a policy 
to deal with controversial issues in 
local school districts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Elizabeth, New Jersey have pio- 
neered in the development of splendid 
statements. The establishment of de- 
finite procedures that will provide for 
adequate review and_ consideration, 
through established channels, of sources 
of pressure and hysteria appears to be 
a fundamental step forward. The in- 
dividual teacher, or superintendent, or 
the school board member sometimes 
finds himself in a position in which it 
is difficult for him to resist encroach- 
truth fact. If the ma- 


ment on and 
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chinery is established to provide time 
for the wave of fear to subside or per- 
mit an impartial review by respected 
citizenry, these unreasonable demands 
may be examined in their true per- 
spective. 

e A workshop on controversial issues 
in San Francisco, at the time of the 
N.E.A. convention, recommended that 
the profession gear itself at once to 
establish the necessary programs for 
improving teacher know-how in dealing 
with controversial issues. The Regional 
Instructional Conference of the N.E.A. 
at Toledo in April, 1951, gave serious 
consideration to a similar point of 
view. The Junior Town Meeting 
League has prepared two pamphlets 
which are splendid resources in open- 
ing the area of controversial issues to 
study by teachers. They are, Teaching 
Controversial Issues and Using Current 
Materials. Likewise, the March 1951 
issue of Educational Leadership is very 
helpful. 

e Sniping at the public schools is such 
a remunerative journalistic pursuit in 
the current scene that our profession 
must direct its energies toward a more 
effective use of the same medium. Free 
lance writers are interested in accurate 
data that will present schools fairly. 
e The stage and motion picture screen 
are exceedingly effective media for 
presenting dramatically the importance 
of freedom to think with independence, 
and without threat. Goodbye, My 
Fancy, both in stage and motion pic- 
ture form, as produced by Warner 
Brothers, is a case in point. If this 


crucial issue can be communicated to 
playwrights, their skills will cause lay 
citizens to think. 

e Leaders of institutions and organiza- 
tions may be induced to develop an 
orderly policy for considering the 
grievances which cause them to make 
the schools a scapegoat for all ills. The 
American Legion, Department of Mich- 
igan, pioneered in this phase of free- 
dom when it adopted a policy on “Eval- 
uation of Instructional Materials.” 2 

e The importance of a strong profes- 
sional organization is quite evident 
when one reviews the need for adequate 
research in Reliable data 
become the action. The 
N.E.A. Research Division recently com- 
pleted an important exploratory study 
for the Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Committee, entitled, Freedom of the 
Public-School Teacher. 


e Basic to freedom of inquiry, and 


this area. 


basis for 


freedom from intimidation, for the ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher, are 
strong school administrators. Men of 
training and of courage who withstand 
the major onslaughts of agitators can 
be a veritable bulwark in protecting 
American freedom. 

The American people must be made 
aware that the present swirling currents 
of fear are of world origin and are a 
part of social change that is taking 
place in this post-war period. But with 
a clear conscience, let’s swing from the 
the 


heels on those who merchandise 


current fears and public shortcomings. 


2 See article by Floyd L. Haight, Educational 
Leadership 8:349-352, March, 1951. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Earl A. Reynolds 








The author of the following column describes two universes between which stu- 
dents have to be torn to be adjusted. The editor can testify that Earl Reynolds him- 
self has emerged from this ordeal with suave insight and good nature. 


Harold Benjamin 


How Green the Blue? 


EVERY COLLEGE STUDENT today 
is a schizophrenic, except of course the 
maladjusted. 

The normal college student has de- 
veloped two personalities for the two 
worlds in which he lives. First there is 
the real world, the Green World, built 
on natural emotions and drives, the 
world of sleeping and eating, of playing 
and dating, of speaking and seeing, of 
sensing the realities of life and adjust- 
ing to those realities. Then there is the 
other world, the Blue World that lies 
behind heavy doors, a world of symbols 
and rituals, a world of book-lined walls 
and dusty aisles, a world of straight- 
backed chairs, a world ruled by an 
omnipotent seer who directs its progress 
in space and time. These two worlds 
seldom meet. The normal schizophrenic 
ejects the Blue World from his emo- 
tional world, nor will he allow the 
Green World of emotion to be con- 
taminated in the dark corridors of that 
other world. In order that the indi- 
vidual may not become frustrated by 
a mixing of, these two worlds, the wise 
rulers of the Blue World place the 
student on a time-study program—a 
time to live in each world. The well- 
adjusted schizophrenic survives. ‘There 
are some, however, who cannot live two 
lives and they find that they must with- 
draw either into the life of the living 
and be excluded from entry into the 
Blue World or they must withdraw 
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into the Blue World only to be ostra- 
cized by the society of the Green World. 


The Color-Mixing Remedy 


A not-so-new treatment recommends 
itself as a cure. Even so, a question re- 
mains in the minds of some as to 
whether or not a cure is desirable. Per- 
haps it would be worth an investiga- 
tion—perhaps tomorrow, or the next 
day, or the day after. 

But “the day after” eventually comes! 

A professor in chemistry decided to 
try out this instructional aid on his 
class of college sophomores, “Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he began, “chemistry, 
like most specialized subjects, must be 
logically developed. It is a ‘tower’ sub- 
ject. We lay a foundation—the princi- 
ples of chemistry. Then we build an 
artifice on this foundation until we 
have a great storehouse of information.” 

The students looked at one another 
and mechanically shook their heads in 
approving fashion. This was the well 
established ritual prior to readings in 
the new gospels. 

“I now ask you,” the professor con- 
tinued, “is the information you are 
storing useful information? Is it func- 
tional? Is it making a difference in 
your everyday life?” 

“Everyday life? What is he saying?” 

“Sacrilegious!”’ 

“Blasphemy!” 

“For this week’s assignment I want 


%” 
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you to observe some phenomenon, 
event, or object from everyday life and 
find its relation, if any, to the topics 
we will discuss this week. You may 
present your work for approval in any 
form you choose. Are there any ques- 
tions?” 

Stone-faced mutes stared. 

“Best to humor him, I'd say.” 

“He’s been teaching too long.” 

“He'll probably forget all about it 
by the end of the week and everything 
will be normal again.” 

“Very well then, if there are no ques- 
tions we will begin the lecture for to- 
day.” The professor began to write on 
the board. 

The students breathed a sigh of re- 
lief as the routine of the lecture brought 
normality back. 

What Relation to Chemistry? 

That week was a week to be long 
remembered by all who lived it. It was 
a shock to live in two worlds at the 
same time. 

From the moment the students 
peeked out into the Green World from 
the Blue World a change took place. 
At first the students questioned each 
other eagerly, wondering what the in- 
structor wanted and where he wanted 
them to get it. Then they began to 
look around. ‘Trees, what relation to 
chemistry? Breakfast, what relation to 
chemistry? Automobiles, what relation 
to chemistry? 

Things became so bad that by the 
end of the week one dared not ask the 
time of day for fear the reply would 
be, “What relation it have to 
chemistry?” 


The 


does 
atonement came and 
trembling young men and young 
women filed the inner sanctum 
bearing a bit of chemical knowledge 
clothed in the garb of the living world. 
Each in turn laid his or her offering 


day of 


into 
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on the altar and retired meekly to the 
safety of the group. 

The lecture that day was a review 
of the week’s work, it was a lecture- 
discussion in the practical applications 
and interrelatedness of the topics pre- 
viously discussed. ‘The products of the 
students were discussed and displayed. 
Each student was anxious to see what 
others had done. Each student left the 
class that day with a strange feeling. 
Something new had taken place. What 
was it? Learning? Surely this was not 
learning! 

Something indeed had happened. 
The next week the professor gave the 
same assignment. The students noticed 
that the lectures, although they fol- 
lowed the “tower” pattern, were related 
to the Green World; the subject mat- 
ter seemed to take on new meaning— 
real meaning; and they were participat- 
ing in this experience, they were mak- 
ing some abstract concept a_ living 
reality—they were creating! 

Each student rather enjoyed his own 
project. Some chose different topics 
each week, some chose to give a prog- 
ress report each week and worked on 
one large project over a period of time, 
some worked individually, and some 
with common _ interests worked in 
groups. 

To an elementary or secondary school 
teacher, it may seem merely that intel- 
ligent instruction had at last reached 
the college level. To the students, a 
new composite world had suddenly 
been revealed. 

A survey of the projects would show 
drawings of chemical apparatus, plant 
designs, production flow-sheets, charac- 
terizations of chemical phenomenon, 
‘“chempos” as chemical poems in tradi- 
tional and modern forms came to be 
known, essays, fictional accounts, scale 
models, experiments on commercial 
products; the resourcefulness of an in- 
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quiring and imaginative student far 


exceeded any list of items. Some chose 
to combine projects in this class with 
their work in biology or English. But 
all their activities had in common the 
application or demonstration of a 
chemical phenomenon. The _ projects 
were not time-consuming but they 
served to do what “talk” could never 
do. ‘They brought a closer approach to 
“one world” for the individual. 

And so the lectures rolled on as the 
waters of a river flow toward their goal 


in ever-increasing volume and depth 
and power. Resourceful projects along 
the way had caused the waters to irri 
gate the adjacent lands, to give life to 
these lands, to make them productive, 
and to make them yield fruit where 
fruit had never grown. 

‘The two worlds were fusing, and the 
students were happily becoming ab- 
normal in their lack of schizophrenia. 
-——Earl A. Reynolds, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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Steel—The Crisis in American Education 


DOUBLE SHIFTS, triple shifts, quad- 
ruple shifts; classes in basements, classes 
in rented stores, classes next to the 
boiler room—these are the conditions 
under which millions of American chil- 
dren are attending school this year. 

For the past two decades, few new 
schools were built, as a result of the 
depression in the 1930’s and the short- 
age and high cost of materials and labor 
during World War II and the years 
immediately following. Compounded 
with the problem of school facilities, 
inadequate for even the steady, but pre- 
dictable, increase in school population 
over these years, is the fact that the 
unprecedented wartime and post-war 
baby-crops are just now beginning to 
come of school age. In 1951-1952, 800,- 
ooo more children began school than 
in the previous year. Next year, twice 
that number—1.6 million—will be 
added to the school rolls. By 1960, 
7 million more pupils will be attend- 
ing school than were in school at the 
beginning of the decade. 
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Construction Lags Far Behind Need 


In order to reduce the backlog and 
make normal replacements accumulated 
over twenty years’ time, 54,000 new 
classrooms are needed annually until 
the end of the 1950’s. Next year alone, 
53,000 units should be built to house 
the increase in enrollments. However, 
the construction rate prior to mid-1951 
was running at about 40,000 units a 
year—less than one-half of the number 
required, 

In the months following the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the military and 
civilian demand for steel and certain 
other metals was far in excess of the 
available supply. ‘Therefore, in July of 
1951, the Controlled Materials Plan, 
administered by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and the National 
Production Authority, became effective 
to assure a balanced distribution of 
these materials as between military and 
civilian requirements and as between 
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the various segments of the civilian 
economy. Since the establishment of the 
CMP, the U.S. Office of Education, as 
“claimant agency” for education, has 
received allocations of approximately 
one-half of the steel required for essen- 
tial school construction. In October, the 
Defense Production Administration an- 
nounced that education would receive 
only 96,000 tons of steel for the first 
quarter of 1952, or 50 percent of re- 
quirements as of August, 38 percent as 
of October 1. 


Congressional Resolutions Urge 
Adequate Steel for Schools 


Nation-wide concern over the steel 
shortage for schools was pinpointed by 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
chaired by Representative Cleveland 
Bailey, which conducted four days of 
hearings on the situation in mid-Octo- 
ber. State and local school authorities 
from all over the country, well over a 
half of the membership of the House 
of Representatives, many Senators, rep- 
resentatives of higher education, and 
laymen either appeared in person be- 
fore the subcommittee or submitted 
written statements testifying to nation- 
wide deplorable school conditions re- 
sulting from the lack of steel. Both the 
House and the Senate passed unani- 
mous resolutions urging DPA to make 
available an adequate supply of steel 
for educational purposes. DPA Admin- 
istrator Fleischmann stated before the 
subcommittee that “when the Senate 
and the House of Representatives pass 
such a resolution, I consider it a direc- 
tive and .. . certainly it will receive my 
consideration.” 


Steel Allocated Only 38 Percent 
of Need 


However, despite the crying need for 
additional school construction and de- 
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spite the representations from all sides 
for additional steel allocations, DPA 
appears at this time to be unwilling to 
allocate more than 38 percent of the 
steel needed for school construction. 
DPA rationalizes its position by stating: 
that 1951 construction is at an all-time 
high; that the 96,000 tons of steel al- 
located for the first quarter of 1952 will 
build 41,000 classrooms, capable of 
housing over one million students; that 
all the 1400 school projects under way 
can be carried forward and 300 new 
projects can be started during this 
period; and, that, unless defense-related 
programs receive sufficient steel, full im- 
plementation of the mobilization pro- 
gram will not be possible. 

These arguments appear totally to 
disregard the fact that the highest build- 
ing rate of schools was reached in 1925 
and that construction then came virtu- 
ally to a standstill for the next 20 years 
although 7 million more children came 
of school age during those years. ‘These 
arguments appear totally to disregard 
the fact that one out of every five 
school buildings is outmoded, unsafe or 
obsolete. These arguments appear to- 
tally to disregard the fact that the con- 
struction of 41,000 new _ classrooms 
would not even be adequate to house 
the 1.6 million enrollment increase ex- 
pected just next year, let alone to re- 
place obsolete buildings and to reduce 
the backlog. These arguments appear 
totally to disregard the fact that, as of 
October 1, there were 1300 approvable 
applications for construction pending 
in the U.S. Office of Education, that no 
provision has been made for higher 
education, and that new starts will have 
to be almost wholly confined to defense- 
affected areas. Finally, these arguments 
appear totally to disregard the fact that 
whereas military requirements must 
necessarily receive top priority, “the 
proper education and instruction of our 
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youth is as much a part of the national 
defense as is the production of articles 
of war.”” A democracy depends for its 
very existence upon an educated citi- 
zenry, and education for the children 
depends in large measure on adequate 


school facilities, not next year, not five 
years from now, not ten years from 
now, but now.—J. L. McCaskill, direc- 
tor, Legislation and Federal Relations 
Division, National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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Column Editors: Edward A. Krug 
and Robert S. Harnack 








Developing Courses of Study 


STUDY GUIDES or courses of study 
can provide direction and security for 
new teachers. ‘To the more experienced 
teachers who help develop such cur- 
riculum guides, the process itself is a 
factor leading to an understanding of 
the role of other teachers and other 
departments. 

The first four bulletins listed below 
are good examples of bulletins which 
provide direction and security and 
which aid the teacher in planning. 
Grand Rapids Public Schools. Sug- 
gested Study Guide for Grade Seven. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1951. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

The preface of this study guide 
quickly points out that the bulletin is 
not static, but that it is to be used for 
its suggestive value and to stimulate 
creative teaching. The body of the bul- 
letin provides direction for the seventh 
grade teacher by suggesting a wealth 
of units in all of the broad areas of 
learning. Within each unit are helpful 
approaches, suggested activities, mate- 
rials, lists of needs to be met, and con- 
cepts to be taught. 

Department of Education. Course of 
Study and Guide for Teachers Grades 
1-12. Division of Instruction, Bulletin 
Number 11. Montgomery, Alabama: 
State Board of Education, 1950, 459 p. 
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This attractive and ambitious guide 
is interesting since it provides direction 
for teachers and school systems from 
grade one through the high school. 
This unified twelve-year bulletin indi- 
rectly encourages the acceptance of high 
school education for all youth and 
helps to break down the artificial bar- 
rier between the elementary and the 
secondary school. The wide range of 
materials in this bulletin provides the 
teachers of Alabama with a comprehen- 
sive textbook on education as well as a 
curriculum guide. 
®& Dade County Public Schools. Fle- 
mentary Curriculum Guide. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin Number 2. Miami, Flor- 
ida, August, 1951, 79 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Sometimes a bulletin arrives which 
is unusually good. This curriculum 
guide for elementary schools is well- 
written, helpful for teachers and en- 
couraging for curriculum planners. It 
includes a section on developing essen- 
tial skills and one on resource materials. 
The most interesting sections are about 
basic principles and policies of curricu- 
lum planning and answers to teachers’ 
questions by grade levels. 
Department of Rural Education. 
Education for Living, A Guide for Ele- 
mentary Education. Hartford, Connec- 
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JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teachers 


%* Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery , 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 




















%*& Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


%*& Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%& Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%* Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 
THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 


No need to worry because no other blox can take 
the place of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in your class- 
room. You can start your Mor-Pla Blox equipment 
with a practical unit for as little as $24. 
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ticut: State Department of Education, 
1948, 314 p. (mimeographed). 

Recognizing the dangers of standard- 

ization because of this type of bulletin, 
the authors of this guide want it to rep- 
resent advisory thinking which will en- 
courage ingenuity and expanded activi- 
ties. Three main sections deal with the 
foundations of education, the experi- 
ence areas, and some laws relating to 
education. A detailed section following 
the introduction describes how this 
guide was developed. This section is 
especially helpful to those interested 
in building a course of study or curricu- 
lum guide. 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. J Did It This Way. 
Social Studies Bulletin No. 3, Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 14. Madison: State 
Department of Public Instruction, May 
1951, 76 p. 

Occasionally a curriculum bulletin 

is developed which is similar to a class- 
room visit. The authors try to answer 
one question: How is it done? This 
bulletin, developed by many teachers in 
Wisconsin, is for teachers “who  sin- 
cerely want to know how to make so- 
cial studies teaching meet the needs of 
their students.”” The various examples 
related describe activities dealing with 
the problems approach, pupil-teacher 
planning, students’ personal-social prob- 
lems, and experiences based on pupil 
interest and ability. 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. Wisconsin Children 
Write. Language Arts Bulletin No. 6, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 16. Madison: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
May, 1951, 52 p. 

Similar to the bulletin described 
above, this bulletin developed by the 
statewide language arts committee con- 
tains examples of students’ writing. All 
this is done to encourage other teachers 
to develop a favorable classroom atmos- 
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phere which will encourage practical 
and imaginative writing. Such writing 
should satisfy the real needs and _ in- 
terests of students. ‘Throughout the bul- 
letin the authors discuss fundamental 
thinking about this subject, a concept 
of developing readiness for writing, and 
the evaluation of growth in writing. 
PB Omaha Public Schools. A Library 
Program for Elementary Schools. De- 
partment of Curriculum, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 2. Omaha, Nebraska, Sep- 
tember, 1951, 40 p. (mimeographed). 

In order to provide a systematic pro- 
gram of library instruction for children 
of the elementary level, a committee of 
teachers in Omaha developed this cur- 
riculum bulletin. This bulletin illus- 
trates how this skill can be developed in 
each and every grade. Lists of purposes 
and suggested activities are provided 
for every grade level. 








Visit BOOTH 46 


A.S.C.D. Convention — Boston 


FOR LATEST TRENDS in Teaching 
FREE Materials 
Available 
My Weekly Reader 


Current Events 


Merrill Texts & Skilltexts 
in ® ARITHMETIC 
* READING 
* PHONICS 
* SPELLING 
* OTHER VITAL SUBJECTS 


American Education Press 
and 
Charles E. Merrill Company 


400 S. Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Introducing # 


Reader’s Digest 


Reading Skill Builders 


Series of six work-type readers for grades 4, 5 and 6 
K indles the interests of superior, normal or reluctant readers 


Includes stories and articles from Reader’s Digest, adapted by 
reading experts 


Livens and enriches reading material through colorful illus- 
trations 


Lures students into reading for pleasure and profit 


Builds skill in comprehension, interpretation and word mastery 


Utilizes exercises that are stimulating and fun to do 
Improves tools of oral and written communication 
Leads young people toward independent thinking and doing 
Develops character and builds good citizenship 
Encourages emulation of inspiring personalities 
Relates reading to pupils’ personal experiences 


¥ . 
Supplies better reading material for develop- 
ing better readers 


Now in Preparation! 3rd-Grade READING SKILL BUILDERS 


For information and literature about Reader’s Digest READING SKILL BUILDERS, 
write to: 
The Reader’s Digest Educational Service, Inc. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Curriculum Research 





Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 
Contributor: William H. Bristow 








Operation ‘Cur-Dev-Math’ 


FOR MORE than thirty years, in New 
York City, a program of elementary 
school mathematics has been in the 
process of gradual evolution. ‘This proc- 
ess has been given impetus in recent 
years by a program of intensive work 
designated here as “Operation CurDev- 
Math’’ (CURriculum in DEVelop- 
mental MATHematics). Aspects of this 
program are operating at the present 
time in each of the public elementary 
schools of the city. 

The present program builds upon 
the earlier work of such New York City 
leaders as Saul Badanes, Eugene Nife- 
necker, and others, which involved 
basic rethinking in the area of arithme- 
tic, as well as reorganized remedial 
drill procedures. Others whose think- 
ing has made contributions to this pro- 
gram are such specialists and researchers 
as Brownell, Clark, Grossnickle, Fehr, 
Kinsella, Lazar, Morton, Stern, ‘Thiele, 
Young and others in the fields of 
mathematics and child development. 
The current research program is being 
carried on under the guidance of Laura 
K. Eads of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research with the collaboration of 
many able supervisors and teachers. 

The method of research used in this 
program is characterized as “Action” 
or “Developmental Research.” Such re- 
search seeks a synthesis of previous 
studies on a higher level of thinking. 
The application of this synthesis to the 
teaching and learning of mathematics 
under classroom conditions, the con- 
sideration of mathematics in its rela- 
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tion to the entire curriculum, and the 
growth and development of children, 
are major considerations. This requires 
the cooperation of many persons and 
involves their collaborating and _ shar- 
ing with respect to functions as super- 
visors, curriculum specialists, teachers 
of teachers, teachers of children, chil- 
dren in their classrooms, and parents. 


FouR PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


“Operation Cur-Dev-Math” has gone 
through, or is progressing through, the 
four phases which are outlined below: 
& PHASE 1: involves study, critical 
evaluation and synthesis of research in 
the field of mathematics. Effort was 
made to use techniques and devices 
previously discovered and invented in 
order to gain new insights into teach- 
ing and learning which would be ap- 
plicable to a large school system with 
widely varying conditions of teaching 
and learning. One of the important 
starting points was the New York State 
“Sequential Learnings Chart” (New 
York State, Mathematics for Elemen- 
tary Schools, 1938, p. 34). 

This needed to be adapted so as to 
show interrelationships among the vari- 
ous processes. Thus a chart of “‘Inter- 
relationships and Sequences of Num- 
bers and Processes’ (mimeographed 
1946) was constructed and partly re- 
produced in an experimental bulletin, 
‘“‘Arithmetic: Kindergarten-Grade 
Three” (1947, out of print). 

& PHASE 2: involves tryout and ex- 
perimentation in selected classrooms— 
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always alert to: (a) mathematics as a 
logical science and systematic sequence; 
and (b) the development of children’s 
concepts. The techniques used have 
been a combination of applied research 
(applying principles already known) 
and action research (on-the-spot work 
with teachers and/or pupils devising 
and using techniques and procedures), 
both directed toward building a_pro- 
gram consistent with premises laid 
down and criteria established. 

In common with findings of other 
studies we have found that: 
e The “non-mathematical” concepts 
that children have affect their mathe- 
matical learning. 
e Children’s ‘‘non-mathematical’”’ and 
mathematical concepts are generally 
more vague and unformed than most 
teachers realize. 
e Children’s verbalizations in terms of 
expected learnings all too often are no 
assurance of their understanding. 
e Much more time is needed to de- 
velop concepts than to memorize ver- 
balizations. 
e Mathematical learning is dependent 
upon the clarity of concepts. 
e All children need adequate back- 
ground of experiences which are as real 
and life-like as possible in order to 
facilitate concept development. 
e All children need a thorough de- 
velopment of simpler concepts in order 
to learn new concepts. 
e Each new concept requires a certain 
degree of maturity for its development 
(mental development is only part of 
such maturity). 
e Children’s learning is facilitated if 
they have opportunities to make dis- 
coveries, to find out, to get information, 
to “think through” solutions by them- 
selves and if they have time to arrive 
at solutions in a variety of ways. 
e Children need to see the sense in 
what they learn; that is, to get mean- 
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ing. This involves learning to see things 
in relation to each other, It involves 
thinking about numbers and processes. 
e Children arrive at meaningful gen- 
eralizations when they have had many 
experiences, many opportunities to 
“think through” solutions, many op- 
portunities to make estimations and 
approximations, opportunity to learn 
the nature of our mathematical con- 
cepts until meaning has become quite 
clear, continuously satisfactory mathe- 
matical experiences. 

e Children’s learning of processes is 
facilitated when they use numbers that 
are thoroughly comprehended by them. 
(Larger numbers are used by the chil- 
dren for many purposes, but not when 
processes are being developed.) 

e Differences in learning characterize 
any group of children. Children can 
function effectively only when they un- 
derstand what they are expected to do, 
when they can do their work success- 
fully and thus find emotional satisfac- 
tion in it, when their practice is in 
meaningful situations so that it will 
last, when they can apply their mathe- 
matical learnings in social situations. 


Coordination of the logic of mathe- 
matics and findings with respect to the 
development of children’s concepts re- 
sulted in the preparation of a “Course 
of Study in Mathematics: Grades K-6” 
(New York City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn 2, New York, 1950. 20 p. 25¢). 
This course of study presents an out- 
line of basic principles with respect to 
learning in the area of mathematics, 
and a teaching program for children as 
they progress from one developmental 
level to another. Four major develop- 
mental levels have been identified: (a) 
engaging in experiences; (b) using rep- 
resentative materials; (c) thinking 
through of mathematical relationships; 
and (d) written computation. 
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Experimental tryout of course con- 
tent is being conducted in pilot schools 
in advance of implementation through- 
out the city. The time schedule for 


implementation follows: Grade 1— 
1948-49; Grade 2—1949-50; Grade 3— 
1950-51; Grade 4—1951-52; Grade 5— 
1952-53 and Grade 6—1953-54. 

Most of the materials for implemen- 
tation are in mimeographed form at 
present, but will be incorporated in 
guides which will be available later. 
& PHASE 3: involves a teacher train- 
ing program carried on by supervisors 
and by Developmental Mathematics 
teachers in each of the 23 districts of 
the city. Out of this program have come 
suggestions, evaluations and proposals 
which are contributing to the research 
program. Individual teachers, schools 
and districts are developing materials 
and procedures adapted to their own 
needs. In-service courses for teachers are 
a part of this program, as well as co- 
operative relationships with colleges 
preparing New York City teachers. 

Helping teachers to gain an under- 
standing of mathematics as a science, 
as well as of procedures for helping 
children learn more effectively is neces- 
sarily a gradual process. The develop- 
ment of experiences which are mean- 
ingful to children at varying develop- 
mental levels of learning, the use of 
mathematical materials organized to 
help children perceive mathematical re- 
lationships, the process of encouraging 
children to think and to use their own 
words as they derive mathematical con- 
cepts, the use of drill procedures which 
emphasize mathematical relationships 
rather than memorization without 
meanings, the development of written 
computation with meaning, the provi- 
sion for individual differences, all re- 
quire development far in advance of 
the days when memorization and recall 
(for test purposes) of number facts and 
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techniques for computing or “problem 
solving” were the principal goals of 
classroom teaching. 

& PHASE 4: involves a program olf 
continuous evaluation. ‘This is particu- 
larly important since we are concerned 
with the development of a program 
which will result in better learning 
than has been possible with the methods 
of the past. We know that we are get- 
ting this in experimental classes, from 
the kind of thinking children. in these 
classes are able to do and from the 
skills they have been able to develop. 
Teachers’ day-by-day evaluations and 
results of traditional standardized tests 
corroborate this. 

A program of evaluation is being de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Educational 
Research under the direction of J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, with the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search and the Division of Elementary 
Schools. Paper-and-pencil inventories 
designed to help the teacher determine 
children’s mathematical concepts as 
well as mathematical skills are being 
developed. Observational techniques 
which can be used by the teacher to 
determine the mathematical growth 
of individual children in the classroom 
are also being devised and collated. To 
date, preparation, tryout and standard- 
ization of such materials for each of 
grades one through four are in progress. 

Those who launch a program.of this 
type must do so with the full knowl- 
edge that differences in any one class 
will be even greater than before. At the 
same time inventiveness and creative- 
ness will increase; misconceptions and 
partial learning will be less. Both those 
pupils who are bright and those who 
are not as bright will benefit because 
they know, and know why they know. 

William H. Bristow, director, Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, Board of Edu- 
cation, City of New York. 

















& Shane, Harold G. and McSwain, E. T. 
Fvaluation and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1951, 470 p. 

What is evaluation? What are desira- 
ble values in the elementary school? 
What are some desirable curriculum 
practices in an elementary school? 
These questions, and many others, are 
clearly answered in this book, which 
gives an outstanding over-all view of 
the elementary curriculum, and how 
it may be evaluated. The book is writ- 
ten in an interesting manner, and each 
chapter is effectively summarized, with 
a list of excellent recommended read- 
ings in addition to the summary. 

No longer can evaluation be con- 
sidered as a separate technique or de- 
vice for determining pupil progress. 
Evaluation pervades the entire school 
program, and involves parents, teachers, 
and the pupils themselves. It is defined 
as a “continuous process of inquiry” 
which is a far cry from occasionally 
“taking stock” of the program of the 
school with special emphasis upon test- 
ing pupils and grading them according 
to the results of these tests. This in- 
quiry ‘must be a common sense ap- 
proach which is the basis for the very 
existence of the school. What is the 
purpose of having an educational pro- 
gram in a community? This question 
must be answered by everyone involved 
in the process. The writers of this book 
agree that there are certain educational 
values which only the school can sup- 
ply, and they emphasize that the re- 
sponsibility for determining — these 
values must be a cooperative one in- 
volving the whole community. This 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 





cooperative approach presents the prob- 
lem of conflicting values in the Ameri- 
can culture. An excellent discussion is 
given of the diverse influences of value 
patterns on both individual and group 
behavior. The sources and evolution 
of these values are presented with re- 
spect to their effects upon the elemen- 
tary curriculum. 


Evaluative Criteria Expressed in 
Terms of Child Behavior 

Having cooperatively established a 
set of educational values or criteria, the 
process of inquiry then becomes con- 
cerned with the “socially desirable 
changes in the behavior of children” 
as they respond to the school-commun- 
ity environment about them. Conse- 
quently, the criteria must be inter- 
preted, and then expressed in terms of 
child behavior. The assumption is made 
that schools exist to meet the needs of 
children. An unfortunate thing about 
many schools is that the outside ob- 
server would probably have to ask the 
administrator to find out why they do 
exist. Such schools especially need the 
type of evaluative program so clearly 
presented in this book. 

The evaluative process presents the 
problem of being objective in the field 
of sociology. Since it is here that many 
educators give up in despair, this book 
is highly recommended as a real help 
in the “how” of applying evaluation 
to the elementary curriculum. Further- 
more, the process is treated in a most 
realistic and practical manner. 

Does this continuous process of in- 
quiry have special implications for ele- 
mentary curriculum practices? ‘This 
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question is carefully answered by a dis- 
cussion of the elementary curriculum 
with elaboration upon desirable school 
activities and their relationships to the 
areas of the language arts, understand- 
ings in arithmetic, the social studies, 
elementary science and human develop- 
ment, and special fields and _ services. 
Several plans of organization of the 
elementary school are carefully ap- 
praised with respect to meeting the 
needs of children. 

“Designing an elementary school 
program that will give children the op- 
portunity to learn the values and loyal- 
ties inherent in democracy by experi- 
encing them in all their school activi- 
ties is a moral responsibility.” Demo- 
cratic leadership is presented as the 
heart of this designing process. ‘This 
leadership is discussed in three parts: 
professional development of teachers; 
developing group leadership skills with 
children; and leadership in parent and 
teacher cooperation. 


Problems of the Elementary School 


Certain elementary school problems 
are persistent, especially those con- 
cerned with instructional _ practices 
which may clash with community mores 
and beliefs. Treatment of these prob- 
lems is given in such a way that educa- 
tors will be both stimulated and helped. 

This book is considered a most help- 
ful one on the process of evaluation, 
which seems to be so ineffectively prac- 
ticed in many elementary schools. A 
very logical approach is made by means 
of clear definitions of terms, statements 
of desired educational values, and vivid 
descriptions with good discussions on 
the nature of the elementary curricu- 
lum. Valuable suggestions are made for 
solving many of the schools’ problems 
through a careful evaluation of the cur- 
riculum.—Lonie E. Rudd, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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A Dynamic Modern 









Approach to Language Study 


* 
The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


“Modern” in its emphasis on ¢ A flexible program which meets 


child development . . . “Tradi- classroom needs. 

tional” in its thoroughness ...  ¢ Develops competence in lan. 
designed to help today’s child guage usage. 

grow in confidence and under-  ¢ Provides opportunities for de- 
standing . . . a 1952 series of ele- veloping creative abilities and 
mentary English texts for grades appreciations. 

2-8. ¢ Develops social confidence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. 


Chicago . New York ° San Francisco > Dallas . Atlanta 





CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION 


by PAUL L. ESSERT, Professor of Education and Executive Officer of Institute 

of Adult Education, Columbia University Teachers College. 

¢ Combines theory and practice in a single volume; clarifies the fundamental problems of 
all the specializations of adult education—schools, colleges, industry, men’s and women’s 
clubs, discussion groups. Gives a wealth of illustrative material for each of these fields. 

¢ Based on the latest research and author’s personal observation of adult education pro- 
grams in various states. 

¢ Teaching Aids: many stimulating questions and laboratory practices. 

333 pages Sy x8ve" Published 1951 


DEVELOPING THE CORE CURRICULUM 


by Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing 


¢ Combines a sound presentation of purpose and theory with a wealth of actual tech- 
niques and instruments developed in core classes. 

¢ Most of this book is based on new material never before published . . . material gleaned 
from practices in 50 communities throughout the country, including experimental core 
programs in Michigan, Illinois and Minnesota. 

¢ Particular emphasis given to the role of teacher, administrator and community in de- 
veloping and effective core program. 

310 pages 52" x 82" Published 1951 


Send for your copy of these texts today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way 
of Learning, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. 169 p. 

The “workshop” is a much abused 
and over-worked term and has been 
ever since the first experiment in this 
type of adult learning was tried in 1936. 
For the past fifteen years educators 
who are both creative and courageous 
have tried one form or another of the 
workshop idea while striving to im- 
prove and clarify the basic techniques 
of the workshop way of iearning. Pro- 
fessor Kelley has rendered a distinct 
service to all service groups in_ his 
book, The Workshop Way of Learn- 
ing. The chapter dealing with ‘Princi- 
ples and Purposes” is most challenging 
in that it will stimulate the adult 
reader to stop and check upon his own 
purposes and principles. 


Fostering Human Relations 


Throughout the entire book em- 
phasis is placed upon the quality of the 
human relations experienced through 
the attitudes of people toward one an- 
other. Emphasis is also placed upon 
individual worth, cooperative — tech- 
niques as superior to competitive tech- 
niques, opportunities for personal and 
professional growth, assuming responsi- 
bility, improving morale and evaluat- 
ing one’s own efforts. Especially help- 
ful are the pages dealing with ‘Pro- 
cedures—Resources” as all too often 
there are resources available in com- 
munities which are either ignored o1 
not even recognized as resources, This 
refers both to people and to opportuni- 
ties which one might call experiences. 
Criteria for Workshops 

Workshops may be either long or 
short, but there should be some clarifi- 
cation of the term as all too often any 
professional gathering or meeting is 
called a workshop. A workshop as first 
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conceived and later developed has some 
very distinct features. In the first place 
the adults who are to participate must 
have the desire or feel the need to as- 
sociate themselves with others in order 
to work upon problems of common 
concern. Second, “We think that there 
must be a planning session where all 
are involved at the beginning.” ‘Third, 
‘There must be a considerable time for 
work sessions where all have an oppor- 
tunity to work with others on the prob- 
lems most significant to them.” Fourth, 
“There must be a swmmarizing and 
evaluating session at the close.” This is 
indeed a most helpful book both in 
the education and re-education of 
teachers.—Ruth Streitz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

& Red, Fritz and Wattenberg, William 
W. Mental Hygiene in Teaching. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 
154 P- 

In recent years the area of mental 
hygiene has made great strides in the 
constructive phases of successful living 
instead of emphasizing the maladjust- 
ments and personality disorders which 
formerly occupied workers in this field. 
Today the emphasis is upon the build- 
ing of wholesome, happy, socially use- 
ful persons by understanding and prac- 
ticing sound principles of psychology 
in dealing with the young and by pre- 
venting certain attitudes and habits 
from developing in ways which will 
interfere with the individual’s best 
good and the good of his peers. 


Patterns of Living 


As the editor states so well, “The 
aim of mental hygiene, as taught in 
this book, is to inculcate patterns of 
living among individuals which make 
people feel at home in the world, free 
to live with enthusiasm and zest. This 
is no simple pattern of ‘adjustment’ 
which leads to passive conformity and 
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NEW FOR 1952 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


CORDIER-ROBERT 


A new textbook for grade seven or eight that points up the development 
of American ideals and institutions, It gives a chronological account of 
our country’s history from its beginning to the present. But it is more 
than a factual account; it is an inspiring story of the development of 
democracy as a form of government, a way of living, and a set of ideals. 


Different? Yes, in ways you will approve. You will like the large format 
that makes possible large maps and other visual aids. It does not rehash 
the facts usually taught in fifth grade history. You and your students will 
appreciate its new approach and its emphasis on the meaning of democ- 


racy. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO San Francisco 


New York 











The chapter on “Adjustment, Maturity 
and Normality” is especially construc- 
tive. The use of many concrete illustra- 
tions (undoubtedly drawn from real 
life situations) adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of the book. 


acceptance of group patterns without 
question; but leads to a kind of tough- 
ness with tolerance, so that the indi- 
vidual can put up a fight for what he 
believes to be right, while respecting 
the wishes of others.” 


Influences That Shape Lives Renewed Teacher Faith 


Ordinary classroom problems receive 
the greatest attention. Here the rela- 
tionship between mental hygiene and 
learning, how group life in the class- 
room reveals various psychological fac- 
tors, the place and function of the 


The book is organized in a most 
helpful manner. After a couple of chap- 
ters dealing with general introductory 
materials the authors proceed with 
chapters dealing with “behavior me- 
chanisms, developmental psychology 





and the influence of important factors 
in individual development.” Of special 
significance are the chapters entitled, 
“Influences That Shape Lives’’ and 
“Some Personality Distortions.” These 
are so practical that all teachers will 
find here both encouragement and help 
in understanding their own problems 
the children they teach. 


and those ol 
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teacher in understanding these factors 
and thus being able to develop a more 
desirable atmosphere or climate for 
learning in her classroom, the presenta- 
“influence techniques” and 

discussion of “some common dilemmas 
teachers face” all contribute to the 
teacher’s understandings of her prob- 
to her confidence in being 


tion of 


lems and 
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able to handle such problems. If the 
book did no more than this it would 
have justified its existence, for here the 
teacher finds the techniques and _ pro- 
cedures to help renew her faith in her- 
self—a much needed ingredient for the 
conscientious teacher who today strug- 
gles against great odds.—Ruth Streitz, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Fannie Wyche Dunn. The Child in 
the Rural Environment. 1951 Year- 
book, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, Washington 6, D.C. 

When death came to Fannie Dunn 
her book was an unfinished manuscript, 
but her teaching was perfected in the 
hearts of students and associates who 
prepared the manuscript for publica- 
tion together with certain previously 
published writings and addresses of 
hers. The book which continues Dr. 
Dunn’s life of service for rural children 
illustrates one of her vivid descriptions 
of a law which she says the rural child 
learns by watching the changing sea- 
sons. He discovers that life and growth 
can follow “autumn’s death and win- 
ter’s rigor” in the “color, fragrance, 
life” of “yellow daffodils, tall scarlet 
tulips, or rainbow-hued hyacinths.” 





Rural Education Must Be Rooted in 
the Soil 

“Color, fragrance, life’”—these words 
characterize the spirit of Dr. Dunn’s 
warm, understanding account of how 
children grow, and her plea that rural 
education be “rooted in rural soil.” She 
uses the learning experiences of actual 
rural children to show how the rich 
resources of the rural environment can 
bring children’s potentialities to full 
fruition provided they have elders with 
the insight and willingness to explore 
and use these resources as valuable 
learning situations. Dr. Dunn empha- 
sizes the fact that the “human environ- 
ment of the child is prepotent.’”” She 
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believes that the unawareness of adults 
is the “reason for the too common fact, 
often commented upon, that many 
country children appear quite oblivious 
to the interesting and beautiful natural 
phenomena which surround them, and 
so derive from their environment very 
little of the intellectual and aesthetic 
nourishment it offers for them.” Dr. 
Dunn cautions that there is no “typi- 
cal” rural child, family, or community, 
and that the school must study the 
unique environment of any child in 
order to recognize its learning possibili- 
ties for him. Chapter g, “Resources of 
the Rural Environment,” is important 
reading for rural teachers, parents and 
pastors. 


Broad Principles Translated into 
Concrete Action 


Because Dr. Dunn “felt a moral ob- 
ligation to translate broad principles of 
education into concrete terms so that 
thought could be followed by action,” 
Parts I and II of the book (“How Chil- 
dren Develop in Preschool Years” and 
“Determiners of the Rural Child’s En- 
vironment”) can well be used in prac- 
tical parent-teacher study groups or in- 
dividual conferences. Many farm. par- 
ents will be grateful to have the book 
called to their attention for this win- 
ter’s reading. 

Rural teachers will appreciate Part 
III (“School Education in the Rural En- 
vironment”) for its help in showing 
them how to build their teaching crea- 
tively on the facts presented in Parts I 
and II. Many concrete suggestions are 
offered: to those who serve in one- 
teacher schools (Chapter 14) and to 
those who teach five-year-old children 
in such schools (Chapter 15). Principals 
and supervisors in country or city will 
enjoy sharing with teachers Dr. Dunn’s 
discussion of the significance of imagi- 
native play (p. 35), the concept of typi- 
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cal behavior (p. 77-9), the distinction 
between child labor and educative work 
experience (p. 146-151), and the guid- 
Daniel, ‘‘a fifteen-year-old at 
the crossroads” (p. 165-6). For this re- 
viewer, reading the book was a refresh- 
ing preparation for approaching an- 
other vear of college teaching. 


ance ol 


Value and Nurture the Unique 
Capacities of Each Person 


Dr. Dunn’s concern is to enrich learn- 
ing and living by intelligently valuing 
and nurturing the unique capacities of 
each that “No child’s (or 
teacher’s) achievements would be meas- 
ured against another’s any more than a 
rose’s perfume or the fruit of a peach 
tree would be measured against the 
song of a robin or the brightness of the 
morning star.”—Mary Royer, Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


& \Monroe, Marion. Growing into Read- 
ming. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1951. 274 p. 

Marion Monroe has written a 
pleasant and understandable volume 


most 


on reading readiness. The style is rich 
in anecdotal illustration and should be 
enjoved by undergraduates and experi- 
enced alike. Attention is di- 
rected toward environmental influences 
and the role of physical, social and emo- 
tional elements in the child’s progress 
toward reading maturity, all presented 
in a delightful style rare in informative 
books in the field of education. 

The physical structure of the book is 
good, and charming, plentiful crow- 


teachers 


quill (pen-and-ink) drawings by Janet 
LaSalle add to the flavor of the ten 
chapters.—Harold G. Shane, 


Burke, Arvid J. Financing Public 
Schools in the United States. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951, 584 p. 

In view of the rapid expansion ol 
public education, stimulated by popula- 
tion trends, Burke’s new book is espe- 
cially timely and should enjoy merited 
popularity as a standard reference. ‘The 
author treats public school expendi- 
tures and revenues, fiscal control and 
financial management in detail and un- 
derstandably. Students probably will 
like the specific quality of the informa 
tion included. Burke’s grasp of the 
topic seems excellent. 

Physical format and organization of 

Financing Public Schools are good and 
the publishers have bound the book to 
help it withstand the wear of reference 
usage.—Harold G. Shane. 
& \Moehlman, Arthur B. School Admin- 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951. 514 p. 

This revised and extended edition of 


istration. Boston: 


Professor Moehlman’s book remains a 
factual, heavily documented source of 
detailed material on school administra- 
tion. It should continue to be popular 
with students seeking background in- 
formation. 

Double-columned pages and_ rela- 
tively fine print do not add to the 
book’s readability in_ the 
opinion, but generous use of charts and 
tables are a major compensation.—Har- 
old G. Shane, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, I]linois. 


reviewer's 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Isabel B. Lewis 
Contributor: Vernon E. Anderson 








Trends in Curriculum Development in the New England Region 


\S YOUR curriculum commentator for 
this month, I find myself in somewhat 
of a quandary. I have undertaken the 
task of reporting to you the significant 
developments in curriculum and super- 
vision for the New England region. 
Numerous materials and letters have 
been sent to me by my colleagues in 
New England. I know about other im- 
portant developments for which I do 
not have the details. I know best of all 
what is going on in my own state. How 
can I possibly give you a complete pic- 
ture of the many excellent programs be- 
ing conducted by the school systems, 
by the individual school units, by uni- 
versities and colleges, by state depart- 
ments of education, and by educational 
organizations? 

It would be more accurate to subtitle 
my comments ‘‘As seen through the eyes 
of one commentator,” for I know that 
[ include here only samples of what is 
happening. For others, you will have to 
wait until someone else reports to you 
another year, read the back numbers 
and coming issues of Educational Lead- 
ership, or—better yet—come to the 
\SCD Convention in Boston next Feb- 
ruary when you can visit our schools 
and talk with school leaders from this 
region. 

The choice that I have made in this 
dilemma is to comment on 
the broader trends that I see in 
region, illustrating each with only a 
few examples from the various states 
and emphasizing the cooperative work- 
ing relationships through which cur- 
riculum improvement is achieved. More 


some ol 
this 
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illustrations are included from some 
areas of the region; this merely indi- 
cates I know less about the others. The 
same is true of illustrations from state- 
wide programs as contrasted with de- 
scriptions of local school unit curricu- 
lum study, the most significant type. My 
colleagues from New England will tell 
you about the rest at Boston. 


Cooperation of Many Groups in 
Curriculum Study 

I believe that one of the most signifi- 
cant trends in this region is the team- 
work of public schools, state depart- 
ments of education, universities and 
colleges, community and other organi- 
zations, and even states in curriculum 
study. They help each other to get the 
job done, sometimes at the initiative 
of one group, sometimes of another. 
You can find the same idea running 
through the examples under the other 
trends discussed. I have selected a few 
examples to illustrate my point. 
e In this region, we are of course 
proud of our New England ASCD with 
its stimulating annual summer confer- 
ences. This regional cooperation in it- 
self is a trend, as noted by the newly- 
formed vigorous New England Read- 
ing Association to add to the growing 
number of such regional groups. 
e In order to assist youth who are go- 
ing into the military service, the state 
department of education in New 
Hampshire, in cooperation with the 
public schools, community agencies, 
and the Reception Center at Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts, has developed 
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“It’s a Small World” presents 
by means of hidden cameras the 


actions and reactions of young chil- 

dren to their surroundings during a day 

in a nursery school. The spontaneity of on- 
the-spot observation makes|this the perfect 
companion film to B.I.S.’} much heralded 
“children growing up; and “children 
learning by experience.” A film 

which should {be in the film 

library of every child psy-_ 

chology|and child study 

group in America. 

Black & white 


16mm sound 





38 minutes 


ITS A SMALLWORLD 


descriptive booklet available from 





Communication Materials Center 
Columbia University, 413 W. 117th St., N.Y.C. Write for FREE 
or British Information Services 1952 Film Catalogues 
30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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an orientation program for secondary 
schools. One of the first steps was a 
workshop at Fort Devens, where teach- 
ers and administrators went through 
the induction process themselves and 
planned together what could be done 
in the schools. A set of slides which 
portray the induction process has been 
developed. Tape recordings of inter- 
views with inductees, Korean returnees 
and Fort Devens personnel have also 
been made available through the state 
department. Out-of-school youth and 
parents are reached through the 4-H 
Clubs, Kiwanis, the PTA and other 
community groups. To assist teachers, 
there are units of instruction on the 
processing of inductees, new citizenship 
responsibilities, the Armed Forces, and 
the individual’s emotional adjustment 
to military life, published in a bulletin, 
A Guide for the Preparation of High 
School Boys for Military Service (State 
Department of Education, Concord, 
New Hampshire, 1951). 
e The state department of education 
in Maine and the University of Maine 
are old hands at working together for 
curriculum improvement.! Next sum- 
mer the curriculum staff of the state 
department will join with the univer- 
sity in conducting a three-week’s cur- 
riculum workshop for teachers from 
the primary grades through high school. 
The workshops held annually on the 
campus of the University of Maine 
have included as consultants many out- 
standing educators from other institu- 
tions. 
e At Wellesley, Massachusetts, a work- 
shop was conducted the past year as a 
cooperative effort on the part of 
teachers and administrators of the local 
schools assisted by consultants from 
Boston University and other institu- 
1See Harland A. Ladd. “Down East Experi- 
ences in Curriculum Change.” Educational 
Leadership. 8:203-207, January, 1951. 
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tions. ‘he group clarified their think- 
ing regarding the whole school program 
and made investigations into specific 
subject areas. 

e A regional center for training 
teachers in citizenship education has 
been established at Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, under 
the direction of the state department 
of education and of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Teachers from 
cooperating schools meet for a week’s 
orientation conference and make plans 
for developing in their schools some of 
the laboratory practices of the project. 
Meetings are being planned with such 
community organizations as the Ameri- 
can Legion, PTA, and League of 
Women Voters. 

e State-wide committees under the di- 
rection of the state departments of 
education generally include representa- 
tives of the schools, teachers colleges 
and the state university. Committees 
operating in Connecticut include one 
to consider the education of gifted 
children and youth; one on citizenship 
and morals that has developed a bulle- 
tin, The Task of Citizenship Education 
(Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut, 1951); a 
Connecticut Committee on the United 
Nations which is planning for im- 
proved education about the United Na- 
tions and world problems and which 
issues from time to time a_ bulletin, 
Connecticut U. N. News; a Life Ad- 
justment Education Committee; and a 
committee to plan for motion pictures 
on Connecticut—under way at present 
is a film on Connecticut during the 
revolutionary period, Likewise the 
state department has assisted the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in its summer 
workshops in elementary and second- 
ary education, which include demon- 
stration classes as an integral part of 
the six-week’s workshop. 
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This Series Builds Good Citizens 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


HIS new series for Grades 1 through g pro- 
Z vides a complete basic program for teaching 
geography, history and civics. It presents the facts 
which children are generally expected to know 
about these subjects—helps to develop social at- 
titudes, skills and behavior necessary for eflective 


participation in a democratic society. 


The series uses stirring narrative and dramatk 

episode to create an understanding and appre- 

Sales Offices: 
New York 11 


Chicago 16 


ciation of the American way of life. It helps to de- 


velop our boys and girls into good citizens. 


Atlanta 3 There are an excellent map program and many 
Dallas 1 handsome illustrations—photographs and draw- 
Columbus 16 ings and charts. The series is rich in stimulating 
San Francisco 3 activities and projects, and the workbooks and 
‘Toronto 5 teachers’ manuals are particularly helpful. 
Home Office: 300ks 1 through 6 are now ready. Books 7, 8 and 
Boston g are in preparation. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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e Labor, business, industry, public 
schools, the state department of edu- 
cation, a teachers college and the state 
university are all participants in the 
Greater Hartford Council on Economic 
Education. Each year the Council 
holds a series of meetings centering 
around local economic problems. ‘Two 
three-day conferences have been spon- 
sored; a committee has developed cri- 
teria for selection of materials dealing 
with controversial issues and a list of 
representative pamphlets; a pamphlet 
for pupil use, Hartford’s Taxes—Our 
Problem, has been published. School 
and Community Join Hands is a bul- 
letin depicting the story of the Council. 
In a three-week’s workshop, held in 
cooperation with the University of 
Connecticut last summer, these five 
bulletins to assist teachers in improving 
economic education were produced: 
Development of Plans for Studying a 
Local Community and Identification of 
Resources in the Community That Can 
Be Used for Economic Education, Un- 
derstanding Taxation, Identifying 
Zasic Economic Issues and Problems 
To Be Studied in High School and 
Developing Plans for the Use of a 
Problem Approach to Teaching, A 
Resource Unit on Connecticut’s Re- 
sources, and A Summary of the Work- 
shop’s Contribution (Greater Hartford 
Council on Economic Education, Hart- 
ford Public Schools, Hartford, Con- 
necticut), 

e A story of international cooperation 
for in-service education of teachers 
comes from Northeastern Vermont, 
where fifty teachers and administrators 
with the assistance of the Vermont 
state helping teachers participated in 
a ten-week’s workshop in conjunction 
with Stanstead College, Quebec, Can- 
ada. The group centered its study on 
“Canada, Our Neighbor.’ Resource 
people were drawn from lay persons 
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in Canada, Stanstead College faculty, 
members of the Vermont state depart- 
ment of education, superintendents and 
others to help teachers plan for the 
teaching of international understand- 
ing. 

e Also in Vermont, during the past 
year state and federal agencies active 
in the field of conservation have co- 
operated with educators in promoting 
the teaching of wise use of resources. 
A bulletin Opportunities for Conserva- 
tion (State Department of Education, 
Montpelier, Vermont, 1950) calls at- 
tention to the resources available in 
the state. During the last two summers 
the University of Vermont offered con- 
servation workshops with the coopera- 
tion of many state agencies, and the 
state department of education has spon- 
sored a number of two-day institutes 
on the topic, for both elementary and 
secondary teachers. 


Expansion of University and College 
Campuses for Curriculum Study 
\nother notable trend that I know 
is welcomed by school people in New 
England is the fact that a growing 
number of universities and colleges re- 
eard their “campuses” as the area 
which they serve. Summer workshops 
held on the college campus are fairly 
common; yet, even greater in number 
are the courses in the nature of work- 
shops held off-campus in the public 
schools, in which the higher institu- 
tions, the schools, and the state de- 
partment cooperate. ‘They are credit 
courses, but even more important they 
are vehicles for a superior kind of cur- 
riculum study. In these workshops, the 
administrators, supervisors, teachers 
and lay people of the local community 
tackle curriculum problems of import- 
ance to them for their own school sys- 
tem. I call your attention to only a 
few here; the Wellesley workshop and 
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Recommended DUTTON Books 


Hans Andersen SON OF DENMARK 


By Opal Wheeler. 


The author of twelve highly praised music biographies for children has written 
a fine story-biography of Andersen—including six of his best loved tales, retold. 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz. Ages 6-12. $3.00 


A Farm for Juliana 


By Maud Esther Dilliard. 


A lively story of a Dutch girl whose family settles in 17th century Brooklyn. Illus- 
trated by Albert Orbaan. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Andy of Pirate Gorge 


By H. R. Langdale. 


A young boy joins John Jacob Astor’s fur trading expedition along the Columbia 
River. Real Americana. Ages 11-15. $2.50 


Judith, Daughter of Jericho | 


By Amy Morris Lillie. 





A truly beautiful story of a young girl in Palestine—by an author noted for her 
vivid portrayals of family life at the time of Christ. Illustrations and full-color 
frontispiece by Nedda Walker. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


The Crusade of the Cup 


By Elizabeth Bleeker Meigs. 

An extraordinarily lovely miracle story of two twin brothers who seek the Holy 
Grail with Richard the Lion Hearted. Illustrated by Edward and Stephani Godwin. 
Ages 11-14. March. $2.50 


The Secret of Barnegat Light 


By Frances McGuire. 





Johnny Lee discovers a strange treasure in the old lighthouse and helps solve a 
mystery. An excellent summertime story of the sea. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. 
Ages 11-14. March. $2.50 


E.P. DUTTON &CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 | 
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the Peterboro workshop discussed else- 
where are others. 

e For example, under the auspices of 
the Harvard-Boston University Exten- 
sion Division, the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators are this year warking to- 
gether on problems arising from the 
schools and distinctly applicable to the 
local school system. 

e This past summer a workshop was 
carried on in Newton by Boston Uni- 
versity and the Newton Public Schools 
to give inexperienced teachers a prac- 
tical type of orientation into their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. It was 
planned especially for Boston Univer- 
sity graduate students with degrees in 
the liberal arts who wish to enter the 
teaching profession at the elementary 
level. Experienced teachers under the 
leadership of the principal of the Un- 
derwood School conducted demonstra- 
tion classes in which the prospective 
teachers could observe and work with 
children in the grades they would 
teach in the fall. Community study was 
made possible in this type of situation. 
e In New Hampshire, the state depart- 
ment of education, the University of 
New Hampshire and the state teachers 
colleges are cooperating in the in-serv- 
ice education of teachers through ex- 
tension classes and local workshops. For 
example, at the Concord Union Dis- 
trict a three-day workshop was held 
last fall centered around the contri- 
butions of the classroom teacher to 
guidance. The  Hillsboro-Henniker 
Teachers-Parents-Pupils Workshop was 
conducted for five days last November 
dealing with several local curriculum 
problems. In all, there were twenty-one 
workshops for elementary teachers in 
1950-51. 

e During the fall, the University of 
Connecticut conducted twenty-nine 
semester courses in various communi- 
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ties in the state many of which dealt 
with the curriculum; of these, six were 
“curriculum laboratories” or workshops 
where the schools worked on_ their 
own curriculum problems. Westport 
teachers, for example, studied reading 
problems in their schools; the Suffield 
staff studied problems of improving 
general education in the secondary 
school curriculum, developing oppor- 
tunities for pupils to solve personal 
problems, and communication between 
the home and school; and Portland 
high school teachers planned a work 
experience program, integration of sub- 
jects, the possibilities for over-all cur- 
riculum reorganization in the Portland 
High School, and a citizenship educa 
tion project. 


Local School Leadership Prominent 
in Curriculum Study 


‘The real test of curriculum improve- 
ment is to be found in the work done 
in local schools. In the illustrations I 
have given, the school administrators 
and supervisors have played a signifi- 
cant role in giving leadership to the 
workshops and other curriculum study 
activities. Often teachers serve as 
leaders of committees. Those of us 
from universities, colleges and state de- 
partments of education find that the 
most curriculum improvement occurs 
where there is effective local leader- 
ship. It would be impossible for me 
to comment in a brief column on the 
many schools in which such leadership 
is being given. ‘These are but a few 
illustrations that have recently been 
called to my attention. 

e A city-wide curriculum coordinating 
council has recently been formed in 
the Providence, Rhode Island, Public 
Schools. A number of lay persons are 
members of the council, which has as 
its main function the determining of 
curriculum policy. A Directory of 
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LEADING TEXTBOOK OFFERINGS 





Reading for Living Series 


| by William H. Burton, Clara Belle Baker, Grace K. Kemp 


A complete basic program for grades one through three 


| Geography Foundation Series 


by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, Clara Belle Baker 





A readiness program in geography for grades one through three 








| 
| 
The World About Us | 


by Sidman P. Poole, ‘Thomas F. Barton, Irving Robert Melbo 


Basal geography text for service in grade four | 
} 


The American Health Series 


by Charles C. Wilson, John C. Almack, John L. Bracken, and Others | 


A modern functional program for grades one through eight } 


Will be on exhibit at the ASCD Boston i 


| Convention, February 10-14 | 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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School Curriculum Units: Problems 
Being Studied, School Year 1950-51 
(Department of Public Schools, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island) indicates how 
the individual school building is uti- 
lized as a unit for curriculum study. 
Each school, designated as a curricu- 
lum unit, is a “pilot plant’ which 
shares its findings with other schools. 
Enlarging children’s concepts through 
use of the environment, improving 
home-school relationships, analyzing 
test results to improve instruction, and 
an experiment in social studies are 
some of the many problems being 
studied. 

e In the West Hartford, Connecticut, 
Public Schools, a curriculum coordina- 
tion committee under the direction of 
a curriculum coordinator is also a new 
development. The committee has been 
instrumental in establishing system- 
wide studies of broad scope in such 
fields as guidance, health, reading, test- 
ing and cumulative records as well as 
meetings of subject area groups, in 
which both elementary and secondary 
teachers are involved. These curricu- 
lum studies grow out of the “felt needs” 
of teachers. Faculty meetings in indi- 
vidual schools are concerned with cur- 
riculum problems of special import- 
ance to them. 

e The social studies department in 
Aldrich High School, Warwick, Rhode 
Island, has conducted an experiment 
in the use of the problem-solving 
method, contrasting this procedure 
with the single textbook, lecture, note- 
taking manner of organizing learning 
experiences in United States history 
classes. The room for the experimental 
classes has been set up as a model 
social studies laboratory. A consultant 
from the University of Rhode Island 
worked with the school in developing 
the experiment. Among the aims of 
the study were these: to examine teach- 
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ing procedures in the light of facts con- 
cerning how children learn; and _ to 
establish the spirit of consultation 
among teachers and supervisors. 
e The Hartford Public Schools, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, recently established 
a position of coordinator of school- 
community relations, whose chief re- 
sponsibilities will be to give leadership 
to various projects in which the schools 
and the community cooperate. 
e In the Newton Public Schools, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, a program of in- 
service courses is organized by the lo- 
cal schools, using both their own 
staff members and those from colleges 
and universities as instructors. These 
courses, planned to meet the needs of 
the teachers, include this year science 
projects for elementary teachers, teach- 
ing arithmetic in the elementary 
school, industrial arts workshop, grad- 
ing the English composition, communi- 
cating with the public, and a workshop 
for substitute teachers. A special kind 
of in-service project is the science and 
conservation workshop, held at Sargent 
Camp, Peterboro, New Hampshire, the 
last two summers in cooperation with 
3oston University, a workshop which 
has given elementary and __ science 
teachers an ideal laboratory for study- 
ing at firsthand the out-of-doors and 
conservation. Cooking, making various 
kinds of fires, taking bird walks, hik- 
ing, taking overnight hikes, participat- 
ing in arts and crafts projects—are all 
included in the two-week’s activities of 
the workshoppers, aptly described in 
a bulletin, The Peterboro Enterprise 
(Newton Public Schools, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1950). 
State Consultant Services Assist 
Curriculum Improvement 

In the foregoing examples, I have 
pointed out that state department of 
education staff members work coopera- 
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An outstanding new series - 


TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AS RE-EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER, 
by George Sharp 


Dr. Sharp has addressed his study to those curriculum workers and school executives who 
have direct personal contact with teachers, an understanding of modern curriculum trends, 
and a desire to introduce these ways of working into their own schools. A careful analysis of 
the reasons for resistance to curriculum change suggests ways of working for the educational 
leader. Concrete suggestions for helping individual teachers with their problems are given. 


Published in 1951 144 pp. $3.00 


WORKING TO LEARN, by Milton J. Gold 


Program planners seeking more functional programs will welcome this unique proposal. 
Occupational education is advocated as the core of the high school program. Dr. Gold argues 
that participation in representative occupations and study of their influences on our arts 
and social institutions should be both the content of the school’s general education program 
and also the method for achieving its goals. A sample curriculum based on the author’s pro- 
posals is presented. 

Published in 1951 192 pp. $2.85 


STUDENT COUNCILS FOR OUR TIMES, by Joe Smith 


This new study gives specific help in making the student council a more effective educational 
tool. The author draws in broad outline a picture of the current status of the student council. 
Significant gaps between theory and practice appear when the foundations upon which the 
student council ought to rest are examined. Specific proposals for closing the gaps will be of 
help to curriculum specialists as well as high school principals. 

110 pp. $2.00 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES, by 
E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. 


This book has been written to help school administrators handle the problem of alleged 
“subversive” teaching and reassure the public about teacher loyalty, without encroaching on 
civil rights and academic freedom. 


Published in 1951 138 pp. $2.85 


THE AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL: An Historic Conception, by 
Lawrence A. Cremin 


Traces the development of the common school during the period from 1789 to 1850, both as 
an educational ideal and as an institution. Relates this development to the social, political, 
and economic conditions of American life. 


Published in 1951 260 pp. $3.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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tively with higher institutions and 
school systems in workshops of various 
kinds, The practice of state supervisors 
or consultants stimulating curriculum 
improvement in various ways on a 
service basis is one worthy of mention 
by itself. State-wide committees, area 
meetings, conferences, cooperative 
school evaluations, and consultation 
are other media through which state 
supervisors give leadership to curricu- 
lum study. A few examples will suffice. 
e In the state of Maine, when super- 
visors are requested to work with a 
school, the local community provides 
a substitute to teach in different class- 
rooms in rotation, freeing each teacher 
who desires a conference with the con- 
sultant on any question of concern to 
the teacher. ‘Two-day work conferences 
on local curriculum problems are often 
held, in many cases for elementary and 
secondary teachers together. An addi- 
tional service provided by the state de- 
partment in Maine this year is a 
secondary school supervisor whose re- 
sponsibility is primarily to work with 
beginning teachers. 

e Ten regional conferences on citizen- 
ship education were sponsored in Con- 
necticut last year by the state depart- 
ment of education. A total of some 
twenty consultants from the state de- 
partment, teacher education institu- 
tions and public schools participated. 
A summary of the conferences is con- 
tained in the Report of Regional Work- 
shops on Citizenship Education in Con- 
necticut (State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut). 

Under the direction of the state sup- 
ervisor, Connecticut teachers of busi- 
ness education have been meeting in 
seventeen regional areas in the state 
to discuss mutual problems. In_ like 
manner, home economics teachers have 
been working together on a regional 
basis within the state, conducting in 
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eight regions a study of identifying the 
needs of youth in home and family 
living. A report of the Home _ Eco- 
nomics Education Service in the state 
department indicates how the different 
regions have used check lists, inven- 
tories and personality ratings to collect 
data concerning pupils’ problems and 
needs, parents’ reactions toward the 
needs for instruction in areas of family 
competence, and teachers’ ratings of 
the emphasis given in their classes to 
various phases of family living. ‘The 
findings are used as a basis for discus- 
sion at the annual state conference of 
home economics teachers and for fu- 
ture curriculum planning. 


Curriculum Guides Cooperatively 
Produced To Assist Teachers 


Many curriculum bulletins from 
New England have been called to the 
attention of readers of Educational 
Leadership through previous issues, In 
addition to those already mentioned 
in this column, a few of the more re- 
cent ones are noted here. They are the 
joint work of many people, to be used 
as guides to curriculum improvement. 
e For example, the production of cur- 
riculum guides in the state of Maine 
is a cooperative undertaking of the 
state department of education, the pub- 
lic schools, and teacher education in- 
stitutions. ‘Teachers and administrators 
on released time from their local com- 
munities work under guidance of staff 
members of the state department. ‘The 
University of Maine’s facilities are also 
used for the production of guides; one 
for primary teachers was recently de- 
veloped in a workshop conducted there. 
Cuides recently produced are Business 
Education for Maine Secondary Schools, 
Physical Education (Secondary Level), 
Science Education for Maine Secondary 
Schools, and The What and Why of 


Social Studies and The How of Social 
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Studies (for elementary schools). (State 
Dept. of Educ., Augusta, Maine.) 

e From a study of the physical educa- 
tion curriculum in New Hampshire, 
comes the bulletin Guide to Action 
Programs in Physical Education, New 
Hampshire Public Schools (State Board 
of Education, Concord, N. H., 1951). 
e In a series of workshops on aviation 
education held in various parts of the 
state of Vermont, a curriculum bulle- 
tin Aviation Education has been de- 
veloped for use in grades 1 through 12. 
(State Department of Education, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, 1951.) 

e The Home Economics Education 
Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, has pub- 
lished eight resource units and a cur- 
riculum guide, developed through the 
cooperative efforts of home economics 
teachers. ‘The resource units are Home 


Management, Consumer Education, 


Health and Home Nursing, The Home 
and Its Furnishings, Personal and 
Family Relationships, Child Care and 
Guidance, Foods and Nutrition, Cloth- 
ing and Textiles; and the guide is en- 
titled Connecticut’s Curriculum Guide 
in Home Economics Education Includ- 
ing Home Economics’ Contribution to 
General Education and the Specialized 
Field of Homemaking. 

e In Newton, Massachusetts, the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials is 
closely related to the in-service educa- 
tion already mentioned. Some recent 
bulletins include Conservation Field 
Trips, Arithmetic in Newton: A 
Teachers’ Guide, Kindergarten-Grade 
3. and Communications: Toward Bet- 
ter Spelling (Newton Public Schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts). —Vernon E. 
Anderson, director of the Curriculum 
Center, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, 
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Announcing a new arithmetic series for grades 3-8 


Growth in Arithmetic 


by JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, HAROLD E. MOSER, and ROLLAND R. SMITH 


New in content—in method—in format. 


Arithmetic that makes sense, insuring: 


m= Growth in power to reason independently 

=> Growth in power to discover and formulate meanings 
mg Growth in power to compute accurately and rapidly 
=> Growth in ability to solve problems 


Back of the number competence achieved by pupils who use 
Growth in Arithmetic will be growth in understanding of the 
number system, of basic concepts and processes. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Ready January 1952 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1951-1952 


President, GLapys Potter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 

First Vice-President, MAURICE AHRENS, Dir. of Curr. Services, Pub. Schs., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Second Vice-President, CHARLES R. SPAIN, President, Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Field Secertary, ANN FoBERG, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry J. Orto, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin; Maycie K. SourHALL, Prof. of Ed., Geo. 
Peabody Coll. for Tchrs. Nashville, Tenn.; KimpaLtL WiEs, Prof of Ed., Univ. of Florida, 


Gainesville. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); WILLIAM H. Burton, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); WILSON 
CoLvin, Weeks Jr. H.S., Newton, Mass. (1955); FRANCIS DraG, San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); 
JANE FRANSETH, U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D.C. (1953); Ropert S. GiLcurist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. 
(1954); Lavone Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); EDwARp A. KruG, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison. (1955); SUSAN Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. (1954); GORDON MACKENZIE, Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. Univ., New York. (1953); Davin RusseELL, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (1955); WILLIAM 
VAN TiL, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1954); KATE WOFFORD, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville. (1952). ’ 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Fay KirTLAND, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—JAMEs I. STEWART, Phoenix 
Coll. System, Phoenix. Californta—NrvA HAGAMAN, Long Beach Schs.; BERNARD LONSDALE, State 
Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; St. Coll.; HOwARDINE HOFFMAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; FRED ZANNON, 
Dir. of Ed., Kern Co. Schs., Bakersfield; HARRY SMALLENBERG, Pub. Schs., Los Angeles. Colorado— 
MARIE MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—CLarRa Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Dora 
Skiprer, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—BLANCHE CARVER, Inst. Supv., Carters- 
ville; JEWELL DuRRENCE, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta. J/linois—Marvin L. BERGE, Public Schools, 
Elgin; PAULINE Ho tt, Elem. Schs., Riverside; CHARLOTTE MEYER, Decatur Schs.; B. L. SmitH, Oak 
Park Schs. Indiana—PEARL DuNN, Elem. Supr., Pr'b. Schs., New Castle; RUTH STANINGER, Vincennes 
Schs. Jowa—Etta L. Cosner, Davenport Schs.; R. J. Grau, Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—Dorotuy 
McPHERsSON, Bd. of Ed., Coffeyville. Kentucky—Mary I. CoLe, Western State Coil., Bowling Green; 
Louise Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—C. C. MILLer, Supv. of Terrebonne Parish, 
Houma; ALMA SMALzrID, Elem. Schs., Alexandria. Maryland—Harry Baro, Baltimore Schs.; JAMEs 
B. O'TOOLE, Asst. Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—CATHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; FRANCES 
MarTIN, Cent. Mich. Coll. of Ed., Mt. Pleasant; EprrH R. SNYDER, Pontiac Pub. Schs., Pontiac. 
Minnesota—Karu F. NOLTE, Pub. Schs., Hibbing. Missouri—Cart Byerty, Pub. Schs., Clayton; 
CHLOE MILLIKIN, Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Maryville. New Jersey—Mary E, FEerRGcuson, Sch. Adm. 
Bldg., Atlantic City; JEROME SALspuRY, Bloomfield Schs. New York—Frep AMBELLAN, Bd. of Ed., 
Great Neck, L. I.; C. W. Hunnicutt, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse; LorETTA KLEE, Bd. of Ed., Ithaca; 
ALIcE MieL, Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., New York; FRANK MosHer, Pub. Schs., Liverpool. North 
Carolina—H. ARNOLD Perry, U. of N.C., Chapel Hill; MapeLine Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. 
Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown College, Youngstown; VERNA WALTERS, Kent St. Univ. 
Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—GERTRUDE BARBER, Pub. 
Schs., Erie; ErHEL McCormick, Pub. Schs., Altoona; MARGARET C. McKegE, Pub. Schs., Pittsburgh. 
Tennessee—LOUIsE OAKLEY, Pub. Schs., Union City; Winnre D. RANGE, Carter Co. Schs., Eliza- 
bethton. Texas—ByYRON ENGLAND, El Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; 
BrucE SCHULKEY, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—NeELLE WriGHT, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—Mayo 
BLAKE, Court House, Waukesha; EpyTHE SANDERMAN, Butte des Norts Sch., Menasha. Northwest 
Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—CnesteR Bascock, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; 
IRWIN HAMMER, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry JOHNSON, Salem Schs., Ore. 
New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts)—VERNON E. ANDERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. BERNARD EVERETT, Pub. Schs., Newton, Mass.; 
FRANK Foster, U. of Maine, Orono; WAYNE Kocu, U. of N.H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ARNO A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





ASCD Meets in Boston 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will hold its seventh x 
annual conference in Boston; Massachusetts, February 10-14, 1952. 
Theme: Growing Up in an Anxious Age 


Study groups will be centered around six major sections: 


Changing Curriculum Design 

Fostering Professional Growth 
Curriculum Research 

School in Community 

Growing Up in Today’s World 

impact of Mobilization on the Curriculum 


Featured at this national meeting will be: 


¢ 60 Study Groups © Instructional Exhibits 


¢ Prominent Speakers ¢ Alumni Dinners 


© General Sessions Associated Meetings 
© 1952 Yearbook Presentation ¢ ASCD Committee Meetings 
© Visits to Schools and Historical Sites * Social Activities 


Registration; ASCD Members—$2.00; Non-members—$5.00. 


For further information regarding housing and registration write to: 


iy tag 7 — FOR SUPERVISION AND 
8tre NEVELOPMENT, NEA 
~4ington 6, D. C. 
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